he dtlusical 


Lord. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT KXPRESSES.”— Goethe. 
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CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, Crystal Palace Choir. Solo Pianotorte, Madame Schumanfl. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Manns. Programme includes Symphony in C minor (Spohr), Concert- 
stiick F minor (Weber), Overtures “* Fidelio ’ (Beethoven) and ‘‘ Tempest ” (Johannes 

ager. 
ay Half-a-Crown; Guinea Season Tickets, free. Stalls, Half-a-Crown, 
now ready at the Palace and Exeter Hall. 

Nore.—Messrs, Cutbush and Sons’ great Show of Hyacinths and other Spring 
Flowers wiil commence Tuts Day. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exrrer Hati.— 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—Fripay Next, March 12th, Menpetssonn’s “ ST. 
PAUL” (SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT). Principal vocalists, Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Madame Sainton-Dolby ; Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. C. Henry, and Herr Wallen- 
reiter. Tickets, 3s., 5s.; and Stalls, 10s. 6d. each ; now ready, at 6, Exeter Hall, 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Under the immediate 
Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Conductor—Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL.—FIRST CONCERT. Weonespay Eveninc, March 10, 
8 o'clock, Symphnies—Woelfl, in G minor ; Mendelssohn's (Scotch); overtures— 
“ Euryanthe,” Weber; Lodoiska, Cherubini; Concerto violin, Beethoven, Herr 
Joachim ; Mdile. Anna Regan (her first appearance), and Mr. Vernon Rigby. Stalls, 
10s. 6d., 7s.; Tickets, 5s. and 2s, 6d. Lamborn Cock and Co.’s 63, New Bond Street; 
Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street ; R. Ollivier’s 19, Old Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, 
and Co., 48, Cheapside ; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 


M USICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
RE-CONSTITUTED 1868, 

Gentlemen desiring to become Fellows of the New Society can obtain full parti- 
culars upon application to the Hon. Secretary, or to any of the following Music- 
sellers :—Messrs. Ashdown & Parry; Boosey & Co.; Chappell & Co.; L. Cock & 
Co.; R. Cocks & Co.; Cramer & Co.; D. Davison & Co.; Duff & Stewart; Ham- 
mond & Co.; Hutchings & Romer; C. Lonsdale; Metzler & Co.; Novello, Ewer, 
& Co.; or to Mr, Austin, Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 

V. DE PONTIGNY, Hon. Sec., 
Drymona, BetvepeR« Roap, Norwoop, S.E. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


het; PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
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UNDER THE IMMEDIATB PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


President—The Eart or Duper. 


_The NEXT PUBLIC REHEARSAL open to Subscribers, Members, and Asso- 
ciates will take place on TUESDAY, Marcu 97H, commencing at Two o'clock, 
under the direction of Mr. W. G. Custis. 

WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 
Roya Acaprmy oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.’'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
' Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old. 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicsellers, 








ST. JAMES’S HALL, REGENT.ST. & PICCADILLY. 
Ms W. H. TILLA (Pupil of Signor Sanerovayni, 


Maestro di Canto del Conservatoire, Milano) has the honour to announce 
that he will give a 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 


oN 


TUESDAY, 20th APRIL, 
(And will sing for the first time in St. James’s Hall since his arrival from Italy) 
on which cecasion he will be assisted by the following Artists :— 


Cocaliste : 
Mapamz PYNE-BODDA, Miss EDITH WYNNE, & Mapame SAINTON-DOLBY. 
THE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION 
(Conducted by Mr. Epwarp Lanp). 
Mr. LEWIS THOMAS anp Mr. W. H. TILLA. 


Justrumentalists : 
Viotin—M. PROSPER SAINTON. 


PranororTs—Mapame ARABELLA GODDARD. 
(Broadwood & Sons’ Concert Grand Pianoforte will be used on this occasion.) ; 


Conductors— Herr W. GANZ and FRANCESCO BERGER. 


Apmission—Stalls (reserved), 5s.; Balcony and Body of Hall, 3s.; Area, 2s. ; 
Galleries and Orchestra, 1s. 

Tickets may be had of Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond Street; Cramer and Co., 
201, Regent Street; Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street; Hammond and 
Co., 5, Vigo Street, Regent Street; Hutchings and Romer, 9, Conduit Street; Duff 
and Stewart, 147, Oxford Street ; Jeseph Williams and Co., 129, Cheapside; Samuel 
Brewer and Co., 23, Bishopsgate Stree (Within); and at Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, 
St. James’s Hall. 


R. GREENHILL begs to announce his FIRST CON- 
CERT for Marcu 18Tu, at the Bretnovex Rooms. Voca!ists—Mesdames 
Robertine Henderson, Emmeline Cole, Erna Steinhagen; MM, Carter, Greenhill, 
Carl Stepan, Christian, and Maybrick. Pianoforte—Mr. Walter Bache. Condue- 
tor—Signor Raudegger. Tickets to be obtained of Messrs, L. Cock & Co, ; and Mr. 
Greenhill, 1, St. George's Terrace, Kilburn. 


—_— = FORMES. 














ees FORMES. 





ERR FORMES will be at liberty to accept 
Engagements for Oratorios and Concerts after March 11th. Communications 
to be addressed to care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


H ERR FORMES will sing his popular song, 


“IN SHELTERED VALE,” every evening during his Provincial Tour. 








Ms THEED respectfully informs the Nobility end 
Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, Ww. 


Lo pha ELLEN HUNTER (Pupil of Mdlle. Ross 
4 


Herses) will sing “A DAY TOO LATE,” at Greenwich, March 17th. 








ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 
cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessiz Emauett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TsNNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 





M ICE JEWELL will play at Gosport on the 
= Bop pd ode 3ist.—20, Eevee, Burlington Gardens, 
Ww. 





ISS ANNA JEWELL will sing at Gosport on the 
15th inst.; Brixton, 22nd; and Stoke Newington, 3lst.—20, Cork Street, 
Burlington Gardens, W. 


HOLLAND and Miss ABBOTT 
= Ph nly ls popular duet, the “ LAND OF DREAMS,” at 
Barnett, March 9th. ; 
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ISS ABBOTT will sing Benevicr’s admired song, 
“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at Barnett, March 9th. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF will sing Raxpecarr’s 
admired Song, ‘* PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at Miss Zimmermann’s First 
Soirée Musicale, at the Hanover Square Rooms, Tuesday, March 9th. 


DLLE. ROSE HERSEE, of Her Majesty's Opera, begs 

to announce that, by arrangement with J. H. Mapieson, Esq. she will hence- 

forth be at liberty to accept engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, etc.—22, Mortimer 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


DLLE. ROSE HERSEE will sing “A DAY TOO 
LATE,” at the Orchestral Concerts, Shoreditch, March 8th; and Free- 
masons’ Hall, 10th; Town Hall, Birmingham, 13th. 


R. ALFRED BAYLIS (Tenor) requests that all 
letters relative to Engagements for Oratorios and Concerts be sent to his 
residence, 18, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


R. ARTHUR KENTCHEN (Baritone) will be at 


liberty to accept Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, etc., after 
March ist. Communications to be addressed to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’S New Song, “THE CAM- 
BRIAN PLUME," will be sung on Monday next (St. David's Day), at Chel- 
tenham, by Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS, with Full Band and Chorus, 


ANDEGGER’S popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” 
(“The Mariners”), will be sung by Mapame EMMELINE COLE, M. 
GREENHILL, and Herr STEPAN, at Mr. Greenhill’s concert, Beethoven Rooms, 


March 18th. 


























REMOVAL. 
ERR CARL HAUSE begs to announce his REMOVAL 


from Wimpole Street to 19, HANOVER STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 


DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT. 

Persons wishing to invest large or smali sums, receiving half-yearly interest war- 
rants at four per cent, per annum, with power of withdrawal at fixed periods, 
according to amount invested, may deposit sums daily at the offices, without 
becoming members of the svciety. 


SHARE DEPARTMENT. 

Shares may be taken out daily at the office, or investors at a distance can be en- 
rolled as members by correspondence. Present rate of interest, five per cent. per 
annum, payable in half-yearly warrants, with participation of any profits declared 
annually above that rate. No partnership liability, and power of withdrawal of 
subscriptions on shares at twenty-eight days’ notice. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

Orrices: 33, NorFOLK Street, Srranp, W.C. 

Prospectuses sent free of charge. 








MR. VAN PRAAG, 


GENERAL CONCERT AGENT, &c. 


M R. VAN PRAAG begs respectfully to inform Ladies 

and Gentlemen of the Musical Profession, that, having had the honour of 
submitting his annual circular last year, acquainting them that he still continues 
to undertake the management of Concerts, MATINEES, and Sorrggs, and superintend 
Batts, Banps, Cuorusks, &c., he deems the present a fitting opportunity of again 
bringing his agency under their notice. 

Mr. Van PRAAG flatters himself, after his great many years’ experience, and the 
ample satisfaction he has hitherto given to the Musical Profession and the Public in 
general, he may be again favoured with their commands, 

All communications addressed to Mr. VAN Praaa, at 244, Regent Street, W. 
(Second Floor Office), will be immediately attended to. 

Quaprit_e Baxps, for Large or Small Parties, supplied on the most reasonable 
terms, 

Mr. Van Praac takes this opportunity to solicit attention to the annexed List of 
Prices for his Wines, etc., etc. His connection with the largest Shipping Houses in 
Wholesale Wine Trade in Bordeaux, etc., enables him to supply Private Purchasers 
at Wholesale Prices, and he can confidently refer to his numerous Customers for 
testimony to the uniform excellence of the Wines supplied by him, although the 
prices charged average a reduction of thirty per cent. on ordinary prices. All his 
Wines subjected to analysis. 


LIST 
No. R—Surerior Borcunpy 
Do. do. 


PRICES. 


CASH 

One Cask from 45 to 47 Galls, 
++Per Doz. - 5/ 

«One Cask froin 45 to 47 Galls, 
32/6 


OF £40 
(Beaune) ry 
jo ove 36/- 
No, 1.—Exrra St, Ju.ien 0 
Do, do. ... «Per Doz. - 3 
. 2, —SuPERIOR ° One Cask from 45 to 47 Galls, 0 
Do, GO, oocce «Per Doz. - 30/6 
. 3.—SUPERIOR a from 45 to 47 Galls, 0 
oo. 2: i 
. 4.—SoPERIOR 0 
Do, ---Per Doz. - 
...-One Cask from 45 to 47 Galls. 0 
+eeePer Doz. - 21/6 
(Vintage '62 and '64.) 
eecccceee sivcndcocesecsssve .-One Cask from 45 to 47 Galls. 
do. do. -Per Doz, - 18/6 
No. 7.—Mepoc, do, -One Cask from 45 to 47 Galls, 
Do, do. Per Doz, - 15/6 
BotTLes TO BK RETURNED OR PAID For. 


N.B.—Mr. V. P. will, if required, attend to Entering and Clearing the Goods at 
the Custom House; the expense of Freight, Duty, Clearing, Brokerage, etc., will 
average £3 10s. per Cask of 45 to 47 Galls, 

All Goods shipped on board at Bordeaux direct to London free of expense from that Port, 


An excellent choice collection of Genuine Henry Clay's Cigars, and other Brands, 
imported direct from Havannah, at very reduced prices. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS: 


A SELECTION OF 


POPULAR MELODIES, 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By MICHAEL WATSON. 
WHO CAN TELL? ... se een. eebes, ee 
OH! HOW DELIGHTFUL! ‘°... a oss 
SUNNY DAYS WILL COME AGAIN! ve 
WHITE DAISY ak eile one eee 008 
THE WOODPECKER we | ae 
I LOVE THE MERRY SUNSHINE ... 480 
RaxsForp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


. 5.—Menoc, '64 ... 
Do, GO. “cevsccvededdosscccictviene 


. 6.—MeEpoc, do. 
1 








Persons desirous of purchasing freehold land in large or small plots, in or near 
the Metropolis, or in the country, can inspect daily the plans of the estates acquired 
by the society in twenty-six counties. On application, the prospectus containing a 
list of the properties on sale, together with particulars thereof, and instructions to 
buyers as to the payment of the purchase moncy in monthly or other instalments, 
after payment of a small deposit on the price of a plot or plots, will be sent free of 
charge. Building advances will be made. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Orriczs: 33, NorFoLk StREET, StRAND, W.C. 


HE MUSICAL BOX, a Sensational Piece for Piano- 
forte. By I. LIEBICH. 3s, 

FAR AWAY. New Song. By Miss M. Lixpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss), 38. 
“ Tender and melodious—perhaps the most fascinating of all Miss Lindsay’s songs.’ 
* It is an elegant and beautiful song.”—News of the World. ’ 

THE DAYS WERE SWEET IN SUMMER TIME. 
Reece; Music by G. B, Allen. No. lin C. No. 2inE fiat. 
Rigby. 3s. each. 

WHEN THE ROSES BLOW. Song. 
Allen. 3s, 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. An Old Wife’s Song. Poetry by Jean Ingelow; 
Music by Miss M. Lixpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 3s. All the ab: a get 

an extra stamp for postage. ‘ i aint ts 


London: Roserr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, and of all Musiesellers. 


RANDEGGER'S popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” 

(‘‘ The Mariners ”), as sung with distinguished success by Madame Rudersdorff, 

md Ss and Salomon, at the Court Concerts, Berlin, is published, 
"9 


ie UNITED LAND COMPANY (LIMITED). 





Song. Words by R. 
Sung by Mr. Vernon 


Words by R. Reece; Music by G. B. 





Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





EW MUSIC FOR HARMONI 


Selected Pieces from the Works of Auber, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Schubert, 
and Wagner, arranged expressly fur the use of Her Majesty the Queen, 
by W. G. Cusins ... aes oe ize web In Two Books, each 

Favourite Subjects from Costa's Eli, arranged by E. F. Rimbault ... ove 

” », Costa’s Naaman, ” ove vee 
” » Benedict's St, Cecilia, ” ooo eee 


Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


“MHINK ON ME” (“Go where the water glideth”). 
Song, the words by an old poet, the music by Hsnry Baxgr (composer of 
“* The Stepping Stones"), price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HE UMBRELLA SONG, from Miss Vireinia GABRIEL'S 
Operetta, “‘A RAINY DAY,” is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“ A LL AMONG THE SUMMER ROSES.” The popu- 
ick “ Ballad in Vircinta GaprigL’s Operetta, “ ARAINY DAY,” is published, 











Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The Operetta complete for Voice and Piano, 15s.; and the Libretto, 6d. 


EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” Words 
by Ksicur Summers; Music by WitHELM Kioss. Sung with great success 
by Signor Fout, and always encored. Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE MUSICAL PITCH. 
(From the “ Saturday Review,” Feb. 20.) 


That the musical pitch adhered to of late years in our theatres and 
concert-rooms is higher than convenient to certain singers, tenors and 
sopranos in particular, and exactingly 80 to choristers in general, 
higher in fact than is at all desirable, has been frequently urged, as 
well by others as by ourselves. In 1858 the question was taken up by 
the French Government, with the aid and counsel of some of the most 
renowned musicians, among whom were Rossini, Auber, and Meyerbeer, 
representing respectively Italy, France, and Germany (no one, itjseeme, 
represented England). The decision arrived at was that since the 
time of Rousseau the pitch had risen, not in France alone, but, indeed, 
all over Europe, more than a tone, and that it was absolutely indispen- 
sable to lower it. Whatever may be thought of the evidence brought 
forward by the Commissioners, and especially of that said to have been 
derived from the scores of ‘Gluck, Monsigny, and Gretry,” which is 
really no evidence at all, such things being managed more systematically 
in France than in England, the inquiry led, as we have hinted, toa 
decision, and this decision was promptly carried out. After much 
serious debate, a fixed pitch was adopted, and a Report* issued by the 
Commissioners, explanatory of the discussion that had taken place, as 
well as of the result to which it had led. The “ Diapason Normal,” or 
French pitch was then formally established by law. Shortly afterwards 
the question was taken up by the Council of the Society of Arts in 
London, who called a meeting for the purpose of considering it. This 
meeting was attended by a number of eminent musical professors— 
singers, players, and conductors; but although a large majority were 
emphatically in favour of lowering the pitch, and what is called the 
German pitch was recommended for adoption by the Committee who 
drew up the Report, nothing ever came of it. It was just so much 
fruitless talk. A strong opinion had been elicited, but none heeded it. 
We had no Minister of State, no English Fould, to act with authority 
in the matter; and so it has rested till now. 
Nevertheless, the testimony of three tuning-forks, of various standards, 
with which Messrs. Broadwood of London supplied the French 
Commission while the investigation was proceeding, sufficed to convince 
its members that the English pitch had varied more materially than 
any other, and was now indeed, according to the Broadwood Fork No. 
8, with the exception of that used in Belgium by the band of the 
Guides, the highest in Europe. This fact is, we believe, acknowledged 
and deprecated by a large majority of our musicians. Whether the pitch 
has really risen a whole tone, or more than a tone, since the days of 
Handel cannot be satisfactorily established ; but the history of our own 
Philharmonic Society, of which we are able to speak advisedly, shows 
at all events that it rose in England more than a semitone within half 
acentury. In 1812, when the Society was first established, the still 
existing tuning-forks show A, on the second space of the treble clef, 
corresponding to 867 vibrations per second. Between 1812 and 1841-2 
it advanced no further than to A=868 vibrations per second; but from 
1842 to 1859 it had gradually risen to A=910,%, vibrations per second. 
We need scarcely remind our musical readers (those not more or less 
musically instructed will care little about the matter) that the pitch of 
a note is represented by the number of vibrations that produce it, and 
that the greater the number of these vibrations within a given space of 
time, the higher is the pitch. The pitch recommended by the Committee 
of Musicians, &c., at the Society of Arts in 1859 was C=1,056 vibra- 
tions per second, which gives its true A—880 vibrations per second, or 
equally tempered A=888 vibrations per second. This, in short, is 
what is known as the German pitch, accepted by a congress of musicians 
at Stuttgardt, in 1834—about one-third of a semitone higher than the 
Philharmonic pitch of 1812, one-fifth higher than the “ Diapason Nor- 
mal,” and two-thirds lower than our long maintained orchestral 
concert-pitch, which is precisely the same as that of the Italian Opera. 
_ The German pitch was advocated by some of the vocal and 
instrumental professors, in preference to what is termed the “ Philo- 
sophical pitch ” of Sir John Herschel and the mathematicians—who 
would fain make C and A absolute immutable entities, whereas all 
musicians know that they are mere reflections of caprice and change, 
and this from the inevitable nature of things;—it was advocated as a 
compromise, to meet the exigencies of certain wind instruments, and 
differs so immaterially from the “ Diapason Normal” that it might be 
employed with just as much advantage—and even with more advantage 
as Dr. William Pole, F.R.S., a distinguished authority, and one of the 
Committee who drew up the Report for the Society of Arts, suggests, 
in a very interesting letter on the subject — inasmuch as standard 
tuning-forks regulated according to its number of vibrations are on 
ordinary scale in this country, where the German pitch has been to 
some extent been made use of. At any rate, if the pitch must be 





* Published in the Moniteur, July, 1859. 


lowered, which seems to be very generally admitted, there are three 
substitutes to choose from—the Philosophical or Mathematical pitch, 
which is the lowest (C==1,024), the French pitch or “ Diapason Nor- 
mal,” which is the medium (C=1,044), and the German or Stuttgardt 
pitch, which is the highest (C=1,056). Scientific men (Dr. Pole among 
them) are unanimously in favour of the first of these, on the ground that 
the uncertainty of the pitch is even a worse evil than its height, and that 
if the change be effected, a uniform standard should be established capa- 
ble more or less of universal application. Musicians, on the other hand, 
are divided about the “ Diapason Normal” and the Stuttgardt pitch, 
between which, however, the difference is so slight as hardly to be appre- 
ciable by the finest ear. 

It is possible that the controversy which has for some weeks been 
raging on this question may, for a time at least, conduce rather to evil 
than to good. It has already given rise toa considerable amount of 
angry feeling in the professional world of music, and has brought out 
a quantity of newspaper writing, editorial and epistolary, very little of 
which is calculated to throw light on the subject, while much has quite 
the opposite tendency. Buta still worse evil than either has resulted. 
The cry about lowering the pitch has been used by directors of societies, 
professors of music, vocal and instrumental, and even medical practi- 
tioners, as a means of forcing themselves into unwonted publicity. 
Some of these have done little to advance the cause. Mr. G. W. 
Martin, for example, director of a body of singers upon whom he has 
conferred the title of ‘‘ National Choral Society,” anxious to be earliest 
in the field, and emboldened by the recommendation of Mr. Manns, 
conductor of the Crystal Palace Concerts, to lower the pitch exactly a 
semitone, conceived the unhappy idea of acting upon that suggestion 
without taking into account the indispensable preliminary arrange- 
ments.* He made his string instruments tune half a note lower, and 
let the wind instruments accommodate themselves to the alteration as 
best they might. The organ part was transposed, and the singers, 
chorus and principals, followed suit. Under these conditions two 
oratorios — the Creation and Judas Maccabeus — were performed at 
Exeter Hall; and, perhaps, on the whole, more unsatisfactory per- 
formances were never listened to. Every one employed seemed ill at 
ease, including Mr. Martin, who had thus attempted to cut the Gordian 
knot. All that resulted from this very bold and equally ill-advised 
experiment was a general conviction among professors and amateurs 
that the change in contemplation—a change which we are convinced 
must, sooner or later, inevitably be carried out—is not the work of a 
moment, and cannot be effected by a wave from the Harlequin’s wand 
of any adventurous person who may complacently regard himself as 
the man of the situation, That Mr. Martin is not the man of the 
situation was proved only the other night, when Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
was given, and the old pitch (that is, the pitch of the present day) 
restored. Mr. Barnby, the performances of whose “ Choir” have within 
the last two years attained some notoriety, did better. Before actively 
coming forward as champion of the lowered pitch, he at least took 
some necessary precautions. Mr. Barnby had been urged on by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, the original instigator and most zealous promoter of the 
movement; and what Mr. Sims Reeves frankly and openly advocates 
is sure of obtaining a fair amount of public consideration. That, not 
very long ago, he expressed a determination to sing at no orchestral 
concerts where the actual high pitch was maintained, and that the 
unwillingness, or at all events inability, of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
to comply just at present with his wish led to his withdrawal from 
the performances of that justly-esteemed institution, is well known to 
those who take an interest in the subject. Nevertheless, we cannot 
bat think that Mr. Barnby, in availing himself of the opportunity thus 
thrown in his way, would have done more wisely in announcing his 
concerts without any covert reference to the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
He is at the utmost a beginner, and, independently of considerations 
about pitch, has no chance of upsetting the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
which deserves too well of the public to be lightly set aside, and at any 
given period can do exactly what Mr. Barnby is doing now, by 
adopting the *‘ Diapason Normal.” The lowering of the pitch is merely 
a question of expediency, and when that is settled in the affirmative, 
the money required for altering old orchestral instruments and pur- 
chasing new ones will doubtless be as readily supplied by the Sacred 





* It is but just to state that Mr. Martin wrote to the Saturday Review to 
dery this fact, us the following notice, published by our contemporary a week 
later, will explain :—‘ Mr. G. W. Martin, director of the National Choral 
Society, complains, in a very long letter, of certain remarks contained in our 
article about ‘ The Musical Pitch.’ We attributed his lowering the pitch half 
a tone to a suggestion put forth by Herr Manns, in a letter addressed to two 
of the morning papers on the 11th of January. Mr. Martin declares, on the 
contrary, that as far back as December 24th, he wrote to his ‘wind-instru- 
mentalists,’ and that ‘their acceptance (sic) of their engagements was made 





conditional a their playing a full semitone lower than the ordinary pitch.’” 
—Ep. 4. W. 
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Harmonic Society as by the wealthy music-publishing firm represented 
by Mr. Barnby, which has owed no little of its commercial prosperity 
to the oratorio concerts in Exeter Hall. Not to digress further, how- 
ever, Mr. Barnby, who revived Handel’s Jephtha for the occasion, 
adopted the “ Diapason Normal,” and on the whole—although the 
means and appliances at his disposal, with the short time allowed him 
for preparation (the French instruments being by no means 60 easy to 
obtain as he had anticipated), were necessarily restricted—with a 
tolerable amount of success. ‘That as the oratorio went on the pitch 
gradually sharpened, till towards the end it was very difficult even for 
a practised ear to detect any material difference, is true; but such 
would be the case, for reasons unnecessary to state, no matter what 
the pitch adopted. One incident in this performance (to criticize which 
is not our intention here) caused no little surprise. Notwithstanding 
the lowering of the pitch to the French adopted standard, a stipulation 
enforced by the eminent tenor himself, as a condition of his taking part 
in Mr. Barnby’s Oratorio Concerts, and thus lending them the attrac- 
tion of his name, Mr. Sims Reeves still transposed ‘‘ Waft her, angels, 
to the skies” half a tone (from G to G flat), precisely as he had done 
at the last Handel Festival. By the way, with such touching pathos 
does this gentleman sing “ Waft her, angels,” that we earnestly wish 
he would resture “ Hide thou thy hated beams,” to which, and not to 
the recitative, “ Deeper and deeper still,” ““ Waft her, angels,” is the 
sequel. None of the music which illustrates the poignant anguish of 
Jephtha, just as his rash vow is on the point of fulfilment, should be 
omitted; and no more profoundly expressive air than ‘« Hide thou thy 
hated beams” exists, even in Handel. But this has nothing to do 
with pitch. For his next Oratorio Concert Mr. Barnby announces 
Elijah ; and as between the first and second performances a sufficient 
time will have elapsed, it is to be hoped that he may come forward 
more thoroughly prepared, and that a fairer chance may be offered of 
deciding upon the expediency of adopting the ‘' Diapason Normal.’”* 
Meanwhile, scarcely a day passes without a letter or letters to the 
pipers on the subject. Many of these come from persons of no authority, 
but who by the outside world may be looked upon as possessing 
authority in virtue of the mere fact of their communications, with 
signatures attached, having been admitted into print. Some few, 
however, comprise suggestions worth notice. For example, the letter 
addressed by Mr. Manns to the Daily Telegraph—after the appearance 
in that paper of what the Crystal Palace music-director, with a certain 
air of patronage, termsa “ well-intentioned article,” but which, though 
without exhausting the subject, was an article built upon facts—enters 
seriously into the matter and contains valuable hints; and this was 
followed by another, signed “J. W.,” equally suggestive inits way. We 
need not enter into the historical disquisition in which Mr. Manns endea- 
vours to trace the rise in musical pitch to a desire expressed, twocenturies 
back, of amalgamating the “ Chor-ton” and “ Kammer-ton”—in other 
words, the pitch that obtained in churches and the pitch adopted in 
secular music-rooms—because that in no way concerns the present 
time, or even Handel’s time, and therefore has nothing to do with the 
matter immediately under consideration. Enough that, both from the 
letter of Mr. Manns and that of “J. W.”—the first of whom advocates 
the lowering of the pitch, while the last is against it-—we derive the 
information that nothing of the sort can be effectively accomplished 
without money. Mr. Manns, indeed, in the last paragraph of his letter, 
hits the right nail on the head, and we feel justified in quoting it :— 


“Would it not be possible for the many solo vocalists (on whose behalf this 
movement is chiefly set on foot) to assist their hard-worked and badly-paid 
orchestral brethren, by voluntary donations or a slight percentage on every 
engagement, in favour of a fund for the purchase of new instruments? Many 
very able instrumentalists earn little more than two or three pounds per 
week, and have to support their families respectably, and live and dress as 
gentlemen. A sudden outlay of from twenty to eighty pounds will be an 
impossibility to many of them. The different conductors of operas and con- 
certs might form themselves into a committee for receiving and disposing 
impartially of such funds. Every flate, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon player, in 
connexion with the leading bands throughout England, who presented himself 
to this committee with an instrument of the new pitch within the next six 
months, might through this fund be at least partly reimbursed, and thus 
induced to assist the movement willingly. The greatest exertion should be 
made to render the alteration general, as otherwise the mischief would almost 
be greater than the benefit to vocalists and the musical art, because the pitch 
would not alone differ in different orchestras, but a proper intonation would 
entirely be destroyed through the unavoidable mixture of new and old pitched 
wind instruments.” 


In the last sentence of the foregoing it will be seen how Mr. Manns 
agrees with Dr. Pole, that uniformity of pitch is of more vital conse- 





* That Hiijah has since been given, and, owing to the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. Sims Reeves, the life and soul of the movement, with not nearly so 
good an effect at Jephtha, our readers are aware—Ep. M, W, 





quence than anything else—an opinion in which we heartily concur. 
In juxtaposition with the extract from the Crystal Palace letter we 
ought to place an extract from the letter of “ J. W.,” seeing that, 
though relating exclusively to military bands, it also takes into 
consideration the irrepressible question of guid pro guo—in plain lan- 
guage, of money :— 

“ Mr. Manns says, ‘Military bands would merely have to purchase flutes, 

oboes, E flat and A clarinets, and bassoons,’ to which allow me to add bass- 
clarinets, saxophones, and D, not E flat, clarinets. Of course Mr. Manns is 
aware that the Government does not supply the instruments to our military 
bands, but that they are purchased by the officers. Now let us see what the 
expense would be to the officers, if the ‘ pitch’ be reduced a semitone. There 
are 181 bands in the army, exclusive of militia, yeomanry, and volunteer 
bands—the average number of wood instruments in each band is 12; number 
of wood instruments required, 2,172; cost, according to published lists, 
£17,376; deduct 25 per cent., if paid for before the expiration of six months 
—total, £13,032. This sum is exclusive of the cost for the necessary altera- 
tions in the brass instruments. Some of our bands have more than twelve 
wood instruments, but I think twelve will be found to be the average number. 
Now, Sir, who is to pay this large sum?” 
We need scarcely insist that, if uniformity of pitch is considered, as it 
ought to be, indispensable, the military bands cannot be overlooked, 
inasmuch as our operatic orchestras are continually reinforced by 
players on wind instruments who, having attained a certain mark as 
performers in regiments, seek to better their position by a wider utili- 
zation of their abilities. Add to this the very important question of 
organs, both for sacred and secular use, and the difficulties attending 
the proposed alteration may be fairly estimated. 

That the dilettante element has entered freely and unreservedly into 
the discussion about pitch will easily be credited. The strange things 
that have been said and published, however, surpass belief. (nly to 
name a single instance—we find a contributor to an evening paper 
(which, a week previously, contained a well-written and ably reasoned 
article on the subject) talking after this fashion :— 

“Let Herr Joachim play a fugue of Sebastian Bach’s, first with the high 
pitch and then with the lower pitch, before a really intelligent musical audi- 
ence, in a room where violin music can be properly appreciated, and let the 
opinion of his audience be taken. We would go even further. With a care- 
fully-tuned pianoforte the difference between one key and another is simply 
one of pitch, and not one of temperament also. Let Mr. Charles Hallé, then, 
play the last movement in Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein Sonata,’ or the adagio 
which concludes the Sonata, Op. 3—to our thinking, the greatest of all slow 
movements—not, as they appear on paper, in the key of C, but in B flat, so 
that they may sound as Beethoven intended them to sound, and note the 
impression they will produce, compared with their effect when played up to 
the present high pitch.” 


The italics are our own. Passing over the fact that “ the greatest of 
all slow movements” is simply an air with variations, we should like 
to know what the writer means by ‘a room where violin music can be 
properly appreciated,” and why the difference between one key and 
another should be “ simply one of pitch, and not of temperament also,” 
upon “a carefully-tuned pianoforte,” any morethan upona pianoforte that 
has not been carefully tuned. But this is nothing to the recommendation 
to Mr. Hallé to play the last movements of two sonatas (why these two 
sonatas, and why the last movements of these two sonatas in particular ? 

in B flat, instead of in C. In the first place, they would not “ soun 

as Beethoven intended them to sound,” for the reason that Beethoven 
would never have written the same kind of passages in B flat as he 
would have written in C, the characters of the keys, irrespective of 
pitch (and this our dilettanti will not comprehend), being entirely 
different. And next, as for the impression which the movements 
specified would be calculated, thus transposed, to produce on a large 
mixed audience, “compared with their effect when played up to the 
present high pitch,” we must beg leave to say that the large mixed 
audience, even with the author of the singular article to which we are 
referring among them, would be for the most part indifferent to, 
because ignorant of, the transposition. The same writer, among a 
number of other extraordinary statements, informs us that “there is 
not a violin solo, nor a stringed quartet, nor a duet for violin or piano- 
forte, written by Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendelssohn, which would not 
gain in purity of tone, in fulness, in richness, and, we will add without 
hesitation, in sweetness also, by the adoption of the pitch which the 
French have now agreed upon.”* As if we had not been hearing with 
delight, not merely the chamber-music, but the orchestral music of 
these great composers, for the last quarter of a century, more or less at 
the pitch which it is now thought expedient, and for reasons wholly 
apart from instrumental effect, to lower. Such arguments as these 





* Not one of these composers ever wrote a ‘violin solo.” Moreover, if 
one piece would gain by lowering the pitch, it is clear that all pieces would 
gain.— A. S. Ss. 
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tend to confuse amateur readers, and to make the initiated smile, To 
assert that the music of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven sounds a bit 
less effective and beautiful now than when it was first written is to 
assert that which is not a fact. The proof lies in the high esteem in 
which this music is held; and as we of the actual generation have only 
been allowed to hear it at the pitch which has so long been maintained, 
the fact that its beauty and effect are independent of pitch is incon- 
testable. We must be careful not to confound the two questions. Had 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven written at the present day, and with 
the present pitch, they would have written precisely as they did in 
their own time, when the pitch was considerably lower, the characters 
ot keys having nothing whatever to do with pitch. But this in no way 
prejudices the case in point. The question, as we have said, is purely 
a question of expediency, and concerns professors of music alone— 
singers, players upon instruments, composers and conductors; and 
while we are entirely of the opinion pronounced by Rossini, Auber, 
Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Halévy, Ambroise Thomas, and others, at the 
French Congress, of which M. Pelletier was president—“ that the 
elevation of the diapason is due to the efforts of instrument-makers and 
instrumental performers, and that neither composers nor singers have 
had any participation in it”—still, as singers are most interested in 
depressing it, we are forced to the conclusion that singers should 
combine among themselves to raise the necessary fund. They are by 
far the best paid among those who practise the art of music for a live- 
lihood, and would be the only substantial gainers by the change. 


—ono—- 


PENNY READINGS, 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


Sir,—Nearly a year ago several letters appeared in the Bayswater 
Chronicle respecting the class of songs—miscalled comic—which were then 
being nightly sung at the numerous penny readings in that neighbourhood. 
The effect of that correspondence was manifest in the great improvement which 
immediately took place in the selection of the music. I now write not to 
complain of one feature in these entertainments, but of the complete perver- 
sion of the whole system. Penny readings were formed for the amusement and 
enlightenment of that terribly wronged individual, the “ working man.” They 
were devised by that class who take such a grim pleasure in piling insult after 
insult upon his devoted head, trying to make him believe that he is the most 
down-trodden, despot-ridden, unenlightened Hottentot under the sun. Now 
some penny readings, especially in the country, I have nothing to say against. 
Supported by the talents of the parson and his wife, the parish organist, the 
schoolmaster, and a few of the neighbouring gentry, they have been very 
entertaining and instructive, and Hodge’s penny has helped to build a new font, 
or organ, or window for the church, or mayhap to feed some of the poorer 
villagers at Christmas time. But our unfortunate locality has been perfectly 
deluged by them—penny readings in every hall and school-room. What is the 
reason of this? I shall be answered—‘‘the large amount of philanthropy in 
this part of the metropolis.” But I say ‘“‘No;” it is not philanthropy, or we 
should have gratuitous readings; the real reason is the large amount of conceit in 
this neighbourhood. Mr. Smith fancies he is a Macready or Kean lost, Mr. 
Brown knows he has a finer voice than Sims Reeves, and Miss Jones has been 
told that Tietjens is not fit to hold a candle to her, so these aspirants imme- 
diately rush into public and “ let off the steam” through the medium of penny 
readings. Now if left to the management of Messrs. Smith, Brown, & Co., 
these performances would soon collapse ; but, unfortunately, they are aided 
and abetted by men who make music or literature the means of obtaining 
their daily bread. Edmund Yates, F, W. Robertson, Walter Thornbury, 
Lindsay Sloper, and Madame Rudersdorff have all figured at penny readings. 
This should not be. These artists by appearing in company with Smith & 
Co. lower themselves to the level of that interesting firm. And how about 
the audience? Does the “ working man” reap so much benefit from these 
entertainments? Decidedly not. Very few working men are to be seen at 
them. The great patrons of penny readings are the friends of the performers, 
who, from their position, ought not to be ashamed to be seen there, but who go 
either to applaud Smith, or to hear one of the above celebrities ‘‘on the cheap.” 
What is the reason that concerts, readings, and dramatic performances do not pay 
in this district? At Victoria Hall receipts at concerts, &c., seldom cover expen- 
diture ; even Miss Louisa Pyne with a capital operetta company had to sing 
to about thirty or forty people ; while at Westbourne Hall, although the proprietor 
has shown himself very enterprising and speculative, the entertainments 
provided have been anything but successful, the only exception being Mr. 
Bellew’s readings. The fact is that people have music to satiety: they would 
rather go to twelve penny readings than to one shilling concert. The remedy 
is simple. Let all professionals ignore penny readings and leave them to 
Smith & Co., whom they naturally belong to. Respectable and educated 
People will soon be tired of listening to Smith’s elocutionary and musical 
efforts, and the consequence will be that they will seek something better, 
leaving Smith to the care of that class for whom penny readings were intended. 
Apologizing for trespassing so much on your valuable space, I enclose my 
card, and am, Sir, your obedient servant, Musicvs. 








MR. SIMS REEVES AND THE PUBLIC. 


Under this heading the Leeds Express prints an article which deserves 
wider circulation. We reproduce it with pleasure :-— 


“ The British concert-going public is not very charitable towards its favourite 
singers ; and it not unfrequently sets up a claim for the sweet notes of a 
vocalist to which it has no sort of title, either legal or moral. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary and thoughtless view in regard to singers is that which one 
often hears expressed when Mr. Sims Reeves, for instance, excuses himself 
from performing in public on account of a severe cold or throat affection. 
On such occasions as these, the excuse is disbelieved; and other reasons for 
non-attendance, altogether under the singer’s own control, are, by an expectant 
audience, most uncharitably invented. It is entirely forgotten that singers are, 
as arule, very susceptible to the constantly changing character of our climate. 
And more particularly are they in danger of catching cold when travelling 
through the country day after day. But yet, we too frequently find persons 
who themselves ‘coddle up’ within doors when fog or damp prevails, and 
write themselves down ‘very poorly’ on the slightest touch of catarrh, 
ready and willing to disbelieve in the possibility of a favourite singer's illness. 
‘Alas! for the rarity of Christian charity under the sun.’ Mr. Sims Reeves, 
be it known to our readers, is not blest with a strong constitution. His voice 
is his living, and the delicate structure of the throat, through which he pours 
his delicious music, must be carefully watched, lest his means of living fail 
him altogether. The exercise of the voice when the throat is relaxed is most 
damaging. Mr. Reeves knows this, and when he finds himself affected by 
cold, he foregoes his valuable engagements to save himself for future work, 
when in a better condition to execute it. This is precisely what every man of 
sense would do, similarly circumstanced; but a favourite singer is condemned— 
unjustly condemned—when he follows the dictates of reason and of self- 
preservation. A recent action against Mr. Sims Reeves has been gloated over 
by certain Goths, who express their opinion that the result of that action 
‘ will bring him to his senses!" A great deal of unnecessary feeling has been 
exhibited in this case; and, for an ill-concealed reason, misstatements have 
been made to the injury of Mr. Sims Reeves as a citizen. It was declared, in 
a report of the proceedings, that Mr. Reeves tore up the subpeena served upon 
him, and expressed his intention of defying the law; that thereupon the Court 
inflicted a fine of £10 upon the irate defendant. Mr. Reeves has written a 
letter to the Times, proving that this is wholly untrue. Even the counsel for 
plaintiff distinctly denies a statement attributed to him derogatory to the great 
singer’s character; and he also denies that ‘any such statement was made by 
any person in his hearing.’ ‘I never,’ writes Mr. Sims Reeves, ‘tore up the 
subpena as alleged, which my servant, and not I, received, and since the 
newspaper report has appeared the subpeena, whole and undefaced, has been 
forwarded to Mr. Harrison. I could not, and never for a moment would, 
entertain the slightest disrespect to the Court, or any proper authority, and I 
would have attended the trial, though in no way pecuniarily interested in the 
result, had I been physically capable of doing so.’ Mr. Reeves was, at the 
time, according to an eminent doctor’s certificate, ‘ suffering from a severe 
cold and ulcerated sore throat,’ ‘ so that it would be highly dangerous for him 
to leave the house.’ His inability to sing at the Cheltenham concert, for which 
he had to pay a penalty, cannot be doubted after reading the medical certificate, 
which declares that ‘he was suffering from cough, hoarseness, weakness of 
voice, and general indisposition. The inside of the throat was red, relaxed, 
and congested.’ In such a state as this who but a madman would attempt to 
sing in public! Mr. Sims Reeves can exclaim with Macbeth— 

‘I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none.’ 
We have devoted space to this subject, because it is one of public interest ; 
and if we succeed in arresting the uncharitable remarks which are generally 
made upon Mr. Reeves when illness compels him to cause disappointment toa 
concert audience, we shall be pleased that our intention has been fulfilled.’ 


—_0-—— 
THE OPERA. 


The following appeared in Tuesday’s Daily News :— 


« We understand that the members of the Royal Italian Opera band 
of past seasons have, with but one or two exceptions, been re-engaged 
for the approaching performances, announced to commence at that 
house on the 30th inst. We are informed that the agreements were 
yesterday ratified with Mr. Gye on the same basis as those of former 
years, and with a similar stipulation as to the nights of performance. 
Although no positive statement is yet made as to the appointment of 
the conductor, it does not appear likely that Mr. Costa will, for this 
season, at least, direct the splendid orchestra which has attained such 
celebrity under his twenty-two years’ guidance; but which will yet 
continue to form an important and special feature in the arrangements 
of the present management. The appointment of a successor to Mr. 
Costa, although settled by rumour, is not yet officially announced. 
The approaching publication of the programme, however, will set this 
question at rest, with other matters of detail that are still subjects of 
conflieting reports. 
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C. P. EMANUEL BACH'S “ CLAVIER-SONATENI, ETC.” 
(Continued from page 103.) , 

“Of greater importance appear to be some remarks on the directions 
for the tempo. The gradation observed by Em. Bach in the words, still 
known at the present day, employed by him for this object consists in 
the fact that the slowest time, relatively speaking, is marked by Adagio, 
and the quickest, relatively speaking, by Presto, leaving out of con- 
sideration ali augmenting, diminishing, and characterizing additions or 
modifications such as molto, assai, poco, mesto, maestoso, Andantino, Alle- 
greito, etc. Somewhere midway between these two limits stood 
Andante, which, as is pretty well known, signified, in accordance with 
its literal meaning (‘ going’), an easy, quict, movement, and, on the 
whole, therefore, a quicker movement than at the present day. Largo 
and Larghetio are not so slow as Adugio, and come between the confines 
of the Adagio and of the Andante. Proof of' this is afforded by the 
Larghetto sostenuto of Sonata 1, in Part IV, where the following passage 


Adagio. Largo. 














and there is a similar passage a few bars further on. There can be no 
doubt that the Adagio before the fermata marks a rallentando, and the 
following Largo a return to the original tempo. The rallentando, or 
ritenuto, is generally thus designated by Adagio; neither of the two 
former words occurs. Itis very certain that Em. Bach, like the old 
composers generally, employed the Italian words in their etymological 
signification. Largo consequently did not mean absolutely ‘ slow’ but 
‘broad ;’ and Larghetto ‘ somewhat broad.’ ‘The words were originally 
only marks of character and style, whence a slow time resulted as a 
matter of course.” 

In addition to the above observations, the preface contains a very 
erudite and acceptable treatise on the grace notes (embellishments) 
occurring in the pianoforte works of Bach and the musicians of that 

riod generally. The author enters into the minutest details, and, 
in eleven pages of two columns each, gives us an exhaustive commen- 
tary on C. Ph. E. Bach’s own precepts and directions concerning that 
difficult subject: the appoggiature (which, at that time, included what 
is now called suspension), and, moreover, concerning the shake, turn, 


3; and 


: : a 
dente, fad 1); sur( Ay 
mordente, percussion of a discord (4); slur (44) 


“Schneller” { F |}. From the other directionsas to style, we draw 


the remarkable conclusion that Bach intended the following accompa- 
niment to triplets :-— 


to be played so that the semiquaver should come on the third quaver 
of the triplet, because he qualifies as “ frequently displeasing,” the fact 


the first Part of this Collection, Pp. 9, 10, 11) to denote a trembling, or 
oscillation, to be produced “by the performer's rocking, as it were, 
with his finger, held upon the key ” (C. Ph. E. Bach), 

The first Part contains, in fifty-one pages, the first siz Sonatas of the 
original collection. The preface bears the date of June, 1863. How 
much more has since appeared, we are not aware. Leaving out of 
consideration the intrinsic purport of these Sonatas and their historical 
significance, we would fain draw attention to their peculiarly practical 
value for the purposes of instruction. There can be no better school 
for expressive performance of melody, that is, for that touch and 
execution which threaten to be lost in the orchestral treatment and 
pianoforte studies, with their crowded notes, of modern times, These 
compositions form, moreover, so admirable a course of exercises for the 
study of time in its most complicated combinations that we recommend 
them most warmly to conservatories, and teachers of the piano. What 
are still termed at the present day difficulties of execution scarcely 
exist, being reduced to smoothness and neatuness of the scales of the 
right hand; but a student who plays at sight one of these Sonatas, and 
immediately understands the correct distribution of the time, will 
furnish a highly satisfactory proof of the amount of musical culture he 
has attained, 





H. CHR. KOCH’S MUSIKALISCHES LEXICON.* 


Heinrich Christoph Koch was a Thuringian of Rudolstadt, where he 
was born in the year 1749. He lived there, as a royal chamber. 
musician, and died there in the year 1816. He was well versed in his 
profession, and received besides a good scientific education, By his 
theoretical works on music, by his essays and his criticisms in periodi- 
cals, etc., he rendered great services to musical art, and those ser- 
vices were appreciated and highly valued by his cont+mporaries abroad 
as well asin Germany. It was not till our own time that he began 
to be forgotten, partly because the present generation of professional 
musicians care more about the exercise of their art than about its 
scientific and esthetic principles, and partly because the essence of 
his works has been filtered into a number of manuals and books of 
instruction more easily to be procured than the originals, 

His principal work is: A Musical Lexicon, treating encyclopedically the 
art of Music, theoretical and practical ; explaining all old and new technical 
Terms, and containing Descriptions of old and new Instruments. Frank- 
Sort-on-the-Maine: Aug. Hartmann, Junr. 1802.t This admirable pro- 
duction created a sensation in the whole world of music, and quite 
drove J. J. Rousseau’s Dictionnaire de Musique out of the field. 

To publish a new edition, with due regard to what has been done 
by our own age in the way of musical science, was a well-timed notion, 
which ought certainly to be extremely welcome in the midst of the 
confusion of ideas with which the simplest musical theorems are now 
threatened. To judge from the contents of the first three Parts, the task of 
carrying out this notion seems to have been confided to the right man in 
the person of Herr Arrey von Dommer, while the publishers, by sharp and 
not too small letter-press and notes, and very good paper, have con- 
tributed their share towards producing a beautiful edition. That the 
work in its present shape has been really remodelled, and greatly 
augmented, partly by turning to account modern literature, and partly 
by new articles by the arranger, is a fact for which we can vouch. 
With regard to the mention of authorities, and information as to where 
certain subjects are treated at somewhat greater length, a little more 
might, perhaps, have been done now and then. Thus, for instance, 
under the head, “ Adsthetics,” we find nothing said about the works 
on Musical Alsthetics by Hand, Hegel, Vischer, &c. But, perhaps, 
this defect will be remedied in the separate articles connected with the 
subject ; besides, generally speaking, it is difficult in such matters for 
an author to make the exigencies of the case agree with the space at 
his disposal. 

The Lexicon treats of all eubjects connected with the theory and 
practice of music, due regard being paid, in the investigation of them, 
to historical facts, as far as their origin, development, and progress are 
concerned, but the history of music and of musicians, strictly speaking, 
is excluded, seeing that it did not enter into Koch’s plan, which the 
new editor has very judiciously followed. The historical element is 
introduced only in the explanation of ancient tonal systems, etc., and 
in the description of musical instruments. The last constitutes an 
essential part, as instructive as it is interesting, of the work. Advantage 
is everywhere taken of modern publications, such, for instance, as 
Zamminer’s book about instruments. According to the preface of the 
publisher (the Editor has as yet said nothing about the principles he 
has adopted), about 870 instruments will be described. There will be, 
also, in the shape of an appendix, a short catalogue of leading com- 
posers and theoreticians, with chronological dates. : 

We have, therefore, very sufficient grounds for recommending this 
musical lexicon, as an excellent source of information in musical matters, 
to all dilettanti as well as all musicians. One fact especially worthy of 
notice is that it differs most advantageously from all modern superficial 
compilations on the same subject. Let anyone compare the articles, for 
instance: Accent (8 pages); Air (5); Modulation (7); Accompaniment 
(4); Canon (11); Chorus (4); Chorale (5); Counterpoint (24); Double 
Counterpoint (10); Triad (7); Progression of Intervals (10); Fugue 
(20); and Fiddle (6); with the corresponding articles in Bernsdorf’s 
Universal Lexicon der Tonkunst, aud he will see that our opinion is more 
than justified. 

(To be continued.) 


* H. Christopher Koch's Musical Leaicon. Second Ediiion, completely 
revised and augmented by Arrey von Dommer. Heidelberg: J. C. B. 
Mohr. Parts I—III, 1864. From“ A” to Glockenspiel.” ‘ 

+ There is an abridgment of it: a Handwérterbuch der Musik, fiir 
Tonkiinstler und Dilettanten (A Small Dictionary of Music, for Musicians 
and Dilettanti) published by Koch himself at Leipsic, in 1807, and another 
still shorter, published at Ulm in 1828.—H. ©. Koch published also: 
Versuch einer Anleitung zur Composition. Leipzig: Drei Theile. 1782- 
1793 (An Essay towards an Introduction to Composition. Leipsic: Three 
Parts. 1782-1793). Handbuch bei dem Studium der Harmonie. Leipzig. 
1811 (A Manual for the Study of Harmony. Leipsic. 1811). Ueber 
Modulation vermittels des enharmonischen Tonwechsels. Rudolstadt, 1812 
(On Modulation by means of an enharmonic Change of Tone). 
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THE PIANOFORTE TEACHERS OF NEW YORK.* 
(Concluded from page 70.) 

Mr. Jerome Hopkins is, perhaps, the only American among the 
musical celebrities of New York who has kept himself free from Euro- 
pean influences, He isa thorough American, very energetic, plays the 
organ and piano, composes, gives lessons, publishes a paper, gives con- 
certs for large and small folks, whom he calls “ Orpheonists,” and is 
indeed a very talented and active man. As founder and preserver of 
the school of Orpheonists he has done much good for the cause of 
music, and is entitled to great credit. 

Another American teacher is Mr. George W. Colby, a very able 
man, whose professional duties in the concert-room are chiefly restricted 
to accompanying on the pianoforte. 

There are two more teachers who must not be overlooked on this 
occasion—Guyon, the French, and Otto Wenge, the German pianist, 
both of them accomplished in their specialities, and as pianists, in 
regard to legitimate technics, excelling many of the more celebrated 
concert players. 

If we turn, now, to those teachers whose capacity as pianists is not 
taxed in public concerts, but who rank highly as intelligent musicians, 
composers, and artists in the musical world of New York, we must 
first mention Mr. F. L. Ritter, a very ambitious composer, who has 
distinguished himself in various vocal and instrumental works of a high 
order. He is a very competent teacher of pianoforte playing and har- 
mony, and, moreover, is the intelligent and fortunate possessor of a 
select and compendious musical library. 

Joseph Mosenthal is another able teacher of the pianoforte and of 
harmony, as well as an efficient performer on the organ and the violin ; 
the last-named instrument he has in later years chiefly represented in 
the Mason and Thomas soirées for Chamber Music. 

George Matzka, also, founder of the above soirées, is not only our 
best viola player, but a musician of refinement and culture, and, as a 
pianoforte teacher, a faithful disciple of good musical taste. 

Otto Singer, from Leipsic, not long a resident of this city, must not 
be omitted in this list of distinguished teachers. He is intelligent and 
well versed in all branches of musical art. 

The teacher of the organ and piano, as well as of harmony and 
counterpoint, W. Mayerhofer, has been long in New York, and enjoys 
a great reputation as a thorough musician. He belongs to the school 
of Prague, as do also Messrs. Carl Wels and Ph. Neustadt—two busy 
or though as to style and taste not always following the same 

t 


path. 

J. N. Pychowski, a native of Poland, though for many years a resi- 

dent of this country, is a highly-esteemed instructor of the pianoforte 
and of harmony. Formerly, he often appeared in public as a composer 
and a player, but latterly he devotes all his time to teaching. He firmly 
adheres, as most of the above-named musicians do, to the cultivation of 
a good musical taste, thus interposing a barrier to the degradation into 
which many bad teachers threaten to drag the musical talent of this 
country. 
_ One of the true musical pedagogues is Mr. Karl Klauser, although he 
is not directly connected with New York. Mr. Klauser has been em- 
ployed for years in the well-known female seminary at Farmington, 
Connecticut, but for some time he was a teacher in New York. His 
intimate relations with some of our foremost artists enable him to 
arrange, from time to time, concerts for his pupils, in which they can 
hear the treasures of chamber music produced in the best style. In his 
transcriptions of some of the instrumental works of Schumann, Liszt, 
and others (published by Brietkopf and Hartel, of Leipsic), he shows 
a fine appreciation of the characteristic features of the music of these 
composers, He is a quiet, earnest worker in the cause of true musical 
art, whose deeds will live in the musical culture of his pupils. 

C. F. von Breuning, a well-known teacher, is an expert pianist and 
well acquainted with all the branches of pianoforte literature, 

Last, but not least, let us mention Mr. Carl Anschiitz, whose fame as 
& conductor and thorough musician is but a just tribute to hie life- 
long services in the cause of musical art. He gives lessons in all the 
— of his profession, and, we need hardly add, with complete 

cess, 

, Several more names occur to us, which ought to be mentioned ; for 
instance, those of Messrs, Albert H. Wood, William Bassford, and Edward 
Hoffman, all Americans and talented plavers and composers; of Messrs. 
G. J. Huss, Gustave Schmitz, Charles Hoffman, H. Greiner, William 
Pechor, E. W. Pinkert, the last four pupils of the Leipsic Conservatory ; 
of Mr. Charles F. Bristow, an American composer of no small merit ; 
and of a great many others. But our list is already so swollen that, in 
consideration of the work yet before us, we must close it. Many 
teachers do their honest work quietly, only known in a small circle, 
but for this reason not less beneficial to art. These quiet, modest 


* From the New York Weekly Review. 





representatives of a thorough musical pedagogism are perhaps the 
safest pillars of music we have in the country, They watch over the 
growth of musical seed in a competent and loving manner; loving 
because they are of the very few who have heart in their business, 
Unfortunately, many parents seem unable to appreciate the importance 
of these first formers of musical culture. They forget that the first 
instruction requires the same care as the first start in life of a human 
being. The child must first learn to walk, before the members of his 
little body can become fitted for bolder evolutions, And even the first 
walk must be carefully watched, lest it become a life-long waddle, 
Thus, there are many pianists whose first walking on the pianoforte 
keys was neglected, and who consequently never leave off waddling on 
hem as long as they live. 
el 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Here is the programme of Monday week’s concert :— 


Parr I, 
Ottet, in E fiat, Op. 20, for four violins, two violas, and two violon- 
cellos (MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Pollitzer, Amor, H. Blagrove, 





Zerbini, Paque, and Piatti ove ot eee ove Mendelssohn 
Song, “ A Winter's Walk” (Miss Edith Wynne) ove ose «+ Schubert. 
Etudes en formes de Variations, Op. 13, for pianoforte alone (Mad 

Gohumann)... ~ .. so ove cae cee cei wee ORUMANM. 

Part II. 
Trio, in G major, Op. 1, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 

(Madame Schumann, MM. Joachim and Piatti) ... ... |... Beethoven, 
Song, “‘ Orpheus with his lute” (Miss Edith Wynne) ... eve +. Sullivan. 
Concerto, for two violins, with double quartet accompaniment (Herr 

Joachim and M. Sainton; accompaniment, MM, L. Ries, Pol- 

litzer, Amor, Ludwig, Henry Blagrove, Zerbini, Paque, Reynolds, 

and Piatti) ee a ee rae.) 3 


Mendelssohn’s Ottet was played on this occasion for the tenth time, 
and for the tenth time it excited unbounded astonishment, As the 
work of a man in the prime of life, it would be a phenomenon ; but as 
the work of a boy only fifteen years old it is simply a miracle. Such 
invention, symmetry, and mastery of technicalities belong rather to 
the trained intellect than to the crude thoughts of youth. What 
wonder that Mendelssohn’s brain was paralyzed at thirty-nine! Never, 
perhaps, was the ottet more finely executed than by Herr Joachim 
and his colleagues on this occasion. The accomplished leader seemed 
as though possessed by the spirit of the friend of his early days, and 
played as in his happiest mood. The applause after each movement 
was enthusiastic, and at the close a recal was made, to which Herr 
Joachim responded in a representative character promptly repudiated 
by the great violinist as soon as he found himself alone on the 
platform. As regards her late husband, Madame Schumann was not 
happy in her selection of the variations, Op. 13, The melody (by an 
amateur) upon which they are constructed is poor, some of the varia- 
tions themselves are ugly, and nearly all being in the minor the 
general effect is wearisome. But as regards herself Madame Schumann 
did well to choose a work strange and difficult, yet one which she is 
able to play to absolute perfection. Her performance was a wonderful 
result of that enthusiastic devotion to her husband’s memory for which 
she is conspicuous, Only such a feeling could have supported her in 
the effort to master a work which, musically speaking, is almost uni- 
formly distasteful. Beethoven’s early trio calls for no remark save an 
acknowledgment of its excellent performance; and of Bach’s concerto 
it is sufficient to state that the first movement was again encored with 
enthusiasm, and the whole well received, It ought to be stated, in 
justice to the audience, that hardly a person left the room till this 
interesting novelty was played through. Miss Edith Wynne sang 
both songs with her accustomed skill and taste, 

Last Monday’s concert opened with Beethoven’s quartet in D, one of 
the most serenely beautiful works in the répertoire of the most richly- 
gifted of all musicians; and the programme was brought to a conclu-ion 
by Mendelssohn’s sonata in the same kev, for pianoforte and violoncello, 
the superb vigour of which proved as irresistible as usual, Mad+me 
Schumann chose the famous sonata in C, dedicated by Beethoven to 
Count Waldstein, and infused into it throughout the immense euergy 
that invariably propitiates a sympathizing audience in her favour. But 
the feature of the evening was Herr Joachim’s playing of Bach’s 
Chaconne, the marvellous perfection of which strikes one at each hearing 
with new astonishment. We have rarely seen an audience so deeply 
moved, never with more reason. In obedience to a vociferous encore, 
Herr Joachim returned to the orchestra, and gave the opening move- 
ment from the same composer’s Suite in A minor, with equal perfection 
and equal success. The vocalist was Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, who, in 
addition to her favourite song from Handel’s Admeto, “ Cangio 
d’aspetto,” sang two of Meyerbeer’s but little appreciated chamber 
songs, with all her never-failing good taste and skill nee. 

As the season advances (and it is now approaching its termination) 





these admirable concerts are more and more in vogue. 
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THE OPERA. 


A first official announcement with regard to the coming season has 
appeared, and the world is somewhat the wiser, but not much, We 
gather that there is an associated body called ‘‘ The Directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera and of Her Majesty’s Theatre ;” that the Covent 
Garden house will open on March 80, and that four ladies—to wit, 
Mesdames Tietjens, Nilsson, Lucca, and Patti—are engaged. Before 
grumbling at this scanty information, which may be all the directors 
are able just now to give, let us digest it, To the astonishment of 
most people our operatic Guelphs and Ghibellines have thrown their 
arms away, and themselves into the arms of each other. The lion of 
Covent Garden has lain down with the lamb of the Haymarket; the 
era of division and strife has passed and that of peace has come. On 
some accounts we ought to congratulate the whilom rivals. They 
have fought a drawn battle :— 

** A peace is of the nature of a conquest ; 
For then both parties nobly are subdued, 
And neither party loser.” 

What may have been the exact stage of exhaustion reached by the 
respective combatants we do not know, neither is it our business to 
inquire. Let it suffice that those who were face to face, fighting 
their hardest and best, are now hand in hand, each suffused, no doubt, 
with esteem for the other. So it is, that (we must be poetic over the 
matter) 

** Brave minds, howe’er at war, are secret friends 
Their generous discord with the battle ends; 
In peace they wonder whence dissension rose 
And ask how souls so like could e’er be foes.” 


But we must not permit ourselves to be carried away by the attrac- 
tions of the picture now shown to an admiring world. This new made 
harmony brings with it changes of even more importance than itself, 
and we are bound, after congraiulating the “ directors,” to see if we 
can also congratulate anybody or anything beside. How, for example, 
is art likely to fare? We ought almost to apologize for asking the 
question, because, as a matter of fact, art is about the last thing con- 
sidered either by managers or audience. For this it would be wrong to 
blame the former, who are what the latter make them, A London 
operatic audience has not the shadow of a pretension to be considered 
artistic. It goes on year after year listening in perfect content to 
certain stock works, and is vastly more excited by a new and pretty 
prima donna, or a fresh tenor with an ut de poitrine, than it would be 
by any unfamiliar opera whatever. We should be justified, therefore, 
in sparing ourselves concern about art, since those most interested care 
nothing. But we cannot help remarking that the new alliance na- 
turally and seriously threatens whatever little advance was made 
under the old system. Everybody grants the healthy influence of 
competition and the reverse effect of monopoly. We can trace the 
former in the history of past operatic seasons, Covent Garden spurred 
on Her Majesty's, and the Haymarket house returned the good office 
in kind. Asa result an occasional novelty was presented to a public 
who, it is true, did not ask for it, but were undeniably the better on 
its account. We hope to get little advantage of this kind out of the 
alliance. It cannot reasonably be expected. The spur will be gone, 
and the audience will be languishing under the delightful yoke of 
four “ first ladies” who between them will keep the public in the best 
of humours. Why should the directors spend money in vain? Never- 
theless, the prospect is not a good one. The Rosina of Patti, the 
Violetta of Nilsson, the Medea of ‘Vietjens, and the Marguerite of 
Lucca, are all charming performances, but an operatic season should be 
something more than a prima donna show. 

As respects other matters, we find small cause for congratulation in 
the Mapleson-Gye tond. Mr. Costa’s magnificent orchestra must, we 
fear, be looked upon asa thing of the past, while the conductor him- 
self cannot keep his old post on the new terms. The latter fact Mr. 
Costa has himself published, and, so far as the directors proposed to 
interfere with his control of the musical arrangements, he did well to 
decline, Sole responsibility should carry with it sole power, besides 
which Mr. Costa has far too much justifiable self-respect to give up any 
portion of the authority he has well exercised during many years. 
Who the new conductor is to be has not yet transpired, but in all pro- 
bability Mr. Costa will be succeeded by Signor Arditi. We have not 
a word to say against that excellent chief, but the fact remains that 
London opera has lost the most renowned musician connected with it. 
If the orchestra be broken up, as we hear, another reason for regret will 
present itself. Without saying that Mr. Costa’s band was faultless, it 
may be credited with having well sustained the honour of native mu- 
sicians. The fact must not be forgotten that the late Royal Italian 
Opera conductor loved to surround himself as far as possible with 
Englishmen, and that the excellence of his orchestra was peculiarly 
gratifying to every one who takes an interest in English music. That 
80 admirable a machine should fall to pieces is, therefore, a loss in 





more senses than one. With regard to the position in which the 
artists lately composing it are said to stand, there can be but one 
feeling of sympathy. Let us hope each has Mr. Micawber’s belief, that 
“something will turn up,” and that more than Mr. Micawber’s luck 
may await him. . 

During the present season London’ will have only one opera, because 
both houses are in the same hands. Mr. Mapleson’s lease of Her 
Majesty’s has, however, but another year to run, and then it is to be 
hoped, for the sake of the public in general and of art in particular, 
somebody may be found willing to risk a fortune in a most hazardous 
and arduous but, also, most honourable and praiseworthy enterprise. 

Tuappevs Eae. 
——— J 


THE TYROLESE MINSTRELS. 


This party of seven minstrels—who on two occasions have had the 
honour of singing before the Queen and Court—gave the first of a series 
of concerts in the minor St. James’s Hall on Monday week. Their 
entertainment will, doubtless, be very ‘popular for several reasons. 
They do not present themselves in the conventional dress of Euro 
civilization, but in the picturesque costume of their native land—high- 
peaked hats decked with flowers being worn by both men and women, 
while the former are specially gay in braided jackets, black knicker- 
bockers, and scarlet shirts. Then their singing has a strange attraction 
about it unlike anything else pretending to be musical, the peculiar 
Jédel chorus forming, of course, a conspicuous feature. We could not, 
if we would, criticize the pieces sung. They are merely things to be 
heard—and very pleasant hearing they make. But the minstrels do 
not confine themselves to vocal efforts. Herr Margreiter plays very 
cleverly on his national zither, and also emulates Master Bonnay’s well- 
remembered feats upon the gigelira or xylophone, the funny collection 
of musical sticks, which once so pleased Mr. Mellon’s promenade con- 
cert goers.’ Altogether the entertainment is a novel and interesting 
enough to wile away an evening, and leave one in a mood to let it wile 
away another;—the severest test of success we know. The audience 
was highly delighted, and insisted upon numerous encores. 


—_—o—— 


MR. SIMS REEVES AND HIS PUBLIC ENGAGEMENTS. 
(From the “‘ Theatrical and Musical Review.”) 

Elsewhere we copy from a contemporary a report of a case tried in 
the Cheltenham County Court, in which the lessee of the Gloucester 
and Cheltenham Theatres was the plaintiff, and Mr. Sims Reeves the 
defendant. The amount claimed was £23 for damages for the non- 
appearance of Mr. Reeves at a concert at which he had been engaged to 
sing. Of course the jury found for the plaintiff. A common jury of 
tradesmen are always partial to their own order, and hostile to a 
professional gentleman. But there are two points in this case that 
deserve notice. We read that the verdict was applauded, We can 
well understand the disappointment of those who expect to hear our 
great tenor and do not hear him; but it is not the fault of Mr. Reeves 
that the Cheltenham folk were disappointed. 1t was his misfortune. 
Mr. Reeves has more engagements offered him than he can accept. 
When, therefore, Mr. Reeves is unable to sing he incurs a loss of a large 
sum of money. Now we presume that Mr. Reeves has the human 
weakness of liking his fees and, consequently, it cannot be agreeable to 
him to forfeit an engagement. Let it be borne in mind that Mr. 
Reeves was not singing at some other place, and that the evening was 
lost to him. We do not, then, see why the public should applaud when 
a county court jury decrees that Mr. Reeves shall lose £23 in addition 
to the loss of his fees. A tenor voice is a very beautiful but also a very 
delicate gift. With care it may be preserved for a long term of years. 
Without care it may be damaged and ruined. If Mr. Reeves ventures 
to sing when he has a cold, and when his medical attendant orders him 
to remain at home, he would be guilty of a grave offence. His voice is, 
in one sense, public property, and we thank him for not incurring any 
undue risk. 

A certificate, signed by Dr. C. D. Phillips, of Lancaster Gate, Hyde 
Park, was handed to the judge. Dr. Phillips certifies “ that Mr. Sims 
Reeves is suffering from a severe cold and ulcerated throat;” and 
“that Mr. Reeves is confined to his house, and it would be highly 
dangerous for him to leave it.” According to the report, “the judge 
refused to notice the certificate, and said he considered Mr. Reeves 
absent without leave or excuse.” The judge of the Cheltenham County 
Court must have peculiar notions. He did not impugn the correctness 
of the certificate. He was merely of opinion that, though Mr. Reeves 
had a severe cold and ulcerated throat, and that it would be highly 
dangerous for him to leave his house, he ought, nevertheless, to have 
appeared in court. This is certainly funny, but it is rather hard that 
Mr. Reeves should have to pay for the fun. We are glad to hear that 
this very learned judgment is to be appealed against, and most sin- 
cerely hope to see it reversed. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


This society celebrated its 131st anniversary at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on Webueediiy night, under the presidency of the Right Hon. 
Lord Stanley, M.P. About 200 persons sat down to an excellent ban- 
quet. Among the guests were Sir J. D. Coleridge (Solicitor-General), 
Sir H. Thompson, Mr. Dilke, M.P., Professor W. 8. Bennett, Mr. G. F. 
Anderson, conductor of Her Majesty’s private band, Mr. Cusins, 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society, Mr. Gruneisen, Mr, C., 
Coote, Mr. H. Lazarus, Mr. H. Kirkman, the Rev. J, E. Cox, hono- 
rary chaplain, and many distinguished members of the musical 
profession, After the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman, who was 
received with loud and prolonged cheering, proposed “ Prosperity to 
the Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain.” He said he had to 
congratulate the society on being in a position in regard to its finances, 
which he thought would not be disturbed by anything short of revolu- 
tion on a general disendowment of charitable institutions. With a 
sum of upwards of £70,000 in the funds, yielding an income of £2,200 
a year, they need have no fear of coming to financial grief. With the 
increase of population, and still more of the artistic taste of this country, 
they must expect that the musical profession would become more and 
more numerous, and it was, he was afraid, within the experience of 
them all that money in the present day did not go so far as it did even 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. It was, therefore, probable that the 
future claims upon the institution might be heavier than 7 4 were at 
present. When he had anything to do with a society of this kind, the 
first thing he looked to was the question of working expenses. They 
all knew that in the case of some institutions these expenses had been 
known to run up to an eccentric and even fabulous amount, so that 
there might be a reasonable doubt-whether the society existed for the 
benefit of its official or the officials for the benefit of the society. Of 
this fault they had kept perfectly clear. They spent, on an average, 
£8,000 a year, and of that amount there was employed for adminis- 
trative purposes about £200 a year, or about six or seven per cent. of 
the whole. He did not believe: that a business of that kind could be 
worked more cheaply. He knew of no similar institution, except, 
perhaps, the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, and he was bound to 
say that he believed that result was due, in a great degree, to the 
attention and trouble which had been bestowed on the affairs of 
the institution by the managing committee. They had certainly 
falsified, in their case, the dictum that gratuitous services were 
worth just what they cost. It might be asked whether a society of 
this kind was wanted, and whether it was not open to abuse. ‘'o the 
first of these questions his answer would be that the vicissitudes of life, 
and, above all, of English life, in the whirl and strife and competition 
in which almost all of them were involved, were infinite, and it would 
be a very rash thing for almost any man who earnt his bread to say 
confidently that the time would never come when he would cease to 
be able to gain it by his own industry, or that the provision he had 
made for the future might not be swept away. How many men had 
they seen, and those not reckless or improvident persons, who were at 
that moment living in poverty on account of the failure of investments 
on which, until the great crash of three years ago came, they had 
relied, and had, as the world went, fair reasons to rely, as being per- 
fectly secure; and if the objection were taken that they by assisting 
musicians who had failed in this way, or by assisting their families, 
were giving encouragement to improvidence, his answer would be that 
after all an annuity of 50/. or 60/. a year was no very splendid thing to 
look forward to, and it was certainly not such a prospect that any man 
would be induced by it to neglect ordinary precautions against acci- 
dents and want. It seemed to him that it would be almost as reason- 

able to object to the use of lifeboats upon the ground that if a sailor 
knew that there was a life-boat ready to take him on shore, it would be 

indifferent to him whether he was wrecked or not. Further, there 
was this to note, that the operations of this institution were, to a certain 
extent, in the nature of an insurance. He would carry his plea one 
step further, and say that, although prudence and foresight, in many 
matters, were excellent and invaluable qualities, and for his own part 
he heartily wished they were commoner among all classes of English- 
men, but still it was easier to lay down a strict and severe rule in 
theory than to act upon it in practice. (Hear, hear.) Practically most 
= would shrink from the conclusion that the man who might 

ve rendered great services to his profession, and given useful and 
ennobling pleasure to many thousands, but who might have been care- 
less and negligent in the management of his private affairs, ought on 
that account, and for the sake of a certain severe economical principle, 
to be left to die in poverty. He thought they might assume that 
for an educated gentleman, for a man of sensitive feeling, even if his 
misfortunes were due in some extent to his own carelessness or 
folly, it was quite penalty enough for him to feel that he was 
dependent, he would not say on charity—but that he was dependent 
for that subsistence which every man prefi rred to owe to himself, 


upon his old friends and fellow members. For one person who 
cared for music twenty-five years ago there were now at least four or 
five times that number, and he hoped that this rate of progress would 
not diminish, but accelerate. While others were working to bring 
about that object, let them, on their part, help to pick up those who had 
fallen in the race—to carry off the wounded from the field, and to let 
musicians feel that their services ranked not merely among those who 
pleased for the moment, but among the permanent benefactors of 
mankind. The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm, sir H. 
Thompson proposed ‘“‘ The Patrons and Honorary Subscribers,” which 
was acknowledged by Mr. Dilke. The Solicitor-General who was 
received with much cheering, proposed “ The Health of Lord Stanley.” 
He asked them to drink the health of this great statesman, and to 
derive from his career, as musicians, this lesson—that their pitch should 
neither be extravagantly high nor unreasonably low (much laughter 
and cheering), and that the best, the pleasantest, and sweetest results 
were those which came with good sense and moderation. Mr. Stanley 
Lucas, the secretary, read a list of subscriptions, including a donation 
of 20 guineas from Lord Stanley; Mr. Dilke £10; Sir J. D. Coleridge, 
£5; Herr Joachim, £10 10s.; Mr. Costa, £5 5s.; Mr. J. Knight, 
£10 10s.; Mr. Cipriani Potter, £5 5s., &c., amounting in all to about 
£230. The festival of this society is especially rich in musical attrac- 
tions. Among the artists who gave their assistance were Miss Edith 
Wynne (who was encored in Bishop’s “ Tell me, my heart,” which she 
sang to perfection), Miss Arabella Smyth, Miss Marion Severn, and Mr. 
J. Lander. Miss Agnes Zimmermann played Bennett’s musical sketch, 
“The Fountain,” and Henselt’s “Si oiseau j’etais,” and Mr. Holines gavea 
violin solo by Tartini with a perfection of style, tone, and execution which 
elicited the heartiest applause. Mr. Coward directed the concerted 
pieces. Altogether the festival was one of the most successful and 
agreeble ever held by the society. 
—_—— 


THE ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


The second of these concerts took place in St. James’s Hall on Thurs- 
Gay week, under Mr. Barnby’s direction. That it should fall short of 
the first in point of interest was to be expected. The novelty of the 
thing was less, and there was no unfamiliar oratorio of Handel given 
with important additions from the pen of a promising English com- 
poser. Yet the hall was crowded by an audience who listened to the 
well-known music of Elijah with the attention it never, under any 
circumstances, fails to command. No work could have been selected 
better suited to Mr. Barnby’s purpose. Its concerted numbers are able 
to dispense with the accumulated force which best suits the choruses 
of Handel, while the delicate character of its accompaniments peculiarly 
adapt it to limited power and space. We regret to say, however, that 
the performance fell short in many respects of what it might have been. 
Mr. Barnby’s Choir is a well-trained body of singers, but they and the 
orchestra do not yet go smoothly together. Then the conductor took 
a good many of the choruses—those of the Baal worshippers particularly 
(the last excepted)—too slowly, thereby marring their effect. Lastly, 
some of the solo singing was painfully open to question—that of Herr 
Stepan above all. This gentleman has, perhaps, been a good artist in 
his day; but his day has passed, and left him with little save an un- 
certain intonation, exaggerated style, and a pronunciation of English 
very comical indeed. As Herr Stepan sang the musicof Elijah, it may 
be inferred what a serious drawback his efforts were to the success of 
the performance. May we ask here if there are not to be found some 
English basses quite as capable of taking the part as Herr Stepan, and 
excelling him in the matter of ability to speak their native tongue. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was unfortunately absent through illness. This we regret 
not only for the sake of the concert, but for the sake of Mr. Reeves 
himself, as he is known to take a great interest in Mr. Barnby’s enter- 
prise, and inability to perform his duty must have caused him more than 
usual annoyance. All the tenor music was sung by Mr. Montem Smith, 
an artist ever ready for such an emergency, and always able to do his 
work respectably. Madame Rudersdorff rendered the soprano airs with 
her usual success, Miss E. Angele and Mdlle. Drasdil giving consider- 
able satisfaction in those for contralto. The subordinate soloists were 
Miss E. Cole, Messrs Byron, Maybrick, and Witney. Mr. F. A. W. 
Docker was at the organ, and Mr. Barnby conducted. 








Kontasprre.—A new comic opera, Der Hauptmann von Stralsund, is 
to be produced in a short time. The music is by a hitherto untried 
composer, Herr Dullo. 

Letrstc.—At the seventeenth Gewandhaus Concert, there were two 
novelties for the local public: Herr Bruch’s Schén Ellen, and Herr 
Brahms’s Deutches Requiem. The former was tolerably successful, but 
the latter found very few admirers. The other pieces in the programe 
were Gade’s overture, “Im Hochlande,” and Mozart's “ che 





Trauermusik.” 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SEVENTH MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
THIS DAY (SATURDAY), MARCH 6ru, 1869. 


To commence at Three o'clock. 


Programme. 
FANTASIA and FUGUE, in G minor, for Organ—Master 
ARTHUR Le JEUNB ... oe ove ove 


° one eon oes Bach, 
SONG. *O del miv dolce ardor "—Madame Satnton-DOLBY 


. Stradella, 


SONATA, in D major (No. 21 of Hallé’s Edition), for Pianoforte 
alone—Mr. CHaRLes HALie eos ove ove ove oe 
BARCAROLLE and SCHERZO, for Violin, with Pianoforte 


Mozart, 


Accompaniment—Herr JOACHIM ... —« Spohr. 
SONG, “ Lascia ch'io pianga "—Madame Sainton-DoLBy . Handel, 
OTTET, in F, Op. 166, for two Violins, Viola, Violoncello, 

Double Bass, Clarionet, French Horn, and Bassoon (by desire) 

—MM. Joacuim, L. Ries, Henry Buacrove, Lazaavs. C. 

Hagper, WixTERBOTTOM, REYNOLDS, and PraTTI 


ConDUCTOR Mr. BENEDIOT. 





TWENTY-SECOND CONCERT OF THE ELEVENTH SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 773, 1869. 
To commence at Eight o'clock. 


Programme, 


PART I. 

PRELUDE and FUGUE, in A minor, for Organ — Master 
Cuar.es Le JEUNE ... eee ooo ove ove ove eee 
QUARTET, in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello—MM. Joacuim, L. Rigs, Henry BLAGROVE, 
and Piatti ove sce eee ove eee ooo ove ove 
SONG, “ Faded Flowers "—Madame Osporne WILLIAMS ove 
SONATA, in E minor, Op. 90, for Pianoforte alone—Mr, CHARLES 
HALte ... ove ove eee . oo ove ove 


Bach, 


Beethoven, 
Schubert, 


oe oe Beethoven, 

PART II. 

CONCERTO, in C minor, for two Pianofortes, with Quartet 
Accompaniment (first time at the Monday Popular Concerts) 
—Madame Scuumann and Mr, Cuarites HALLE ove ove 

SONG, “ The Lady of the Lea"—Madame Ossporne WILLIAMS 

TRIO, in G major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (by 
desire)—Madame Sonumany, MM. Joacuim and Piatti . Haydn, 

Mr. BENEDICT. 


Bach, 
Smart. 


CunpucTOR - - «= = 





Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, Tickets may be had of Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New 
Bond Street. 

N.B.—The Entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 
Place only. 





"M “yoorjg queZey ‘pz “OD F NOSIAVG NVONOG jo esnbug 
"SVENIOX) TAILJ-ALYOT JOJ plos eq 0} ooOURMOY oIBI LjouTOIZxXO 
sity yo Adoo yoojred WV mnabuyg mak eT 4p ‘bury uRIP fq ‘ojdouy 
“uv}SUOD ep inesedug ‘snyoyWley op eo] ‘ANVIUDH ATINg VY opjeaNodaoOVpY 


OP SOGNAXOTY AOY Up ZY W9Y@,Q urrampnP ag anos@, OE 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Suirtey Brooxs.—The five inner satellites of the planet Saturn 
are named respectively, “ Rhea,” “ Dione,” “ Tethys,” ‘“ Enceladus,” 
and “ Mimas,” ‘“ Rhea,” as Mr, Brooks may not be aware, occasionally 
passes too far north and too far south for accurate observation. 

Mr. Suraertanp Epwarps.—You are right in one sense and wrong 
in another. The stanza is as follows :— 


“Their science groped from star to star, 
But then herself found nothing greater. 
What wonder? in a Leyden jar 
They bottled the Creator.” 

Oreanist.—The organs built by the late Mr. Henry C. Lincoln are 
those of Enfield Highway New Church; Epsom (Old), either his or 
his father’s make; St. Cuthbert’s, Wells; St. John’s, Bethnal Green, 
London; St. George’s, Camberwell ; St. Matthew’s, Brixton ; St. Peter's, 
Walworth ; Christ Church, Woburn Square; St. John’s, Bedford Row ; 
St. Peter-at-Arches, Lincoln; St. Olave’s, Southwark; and Crosby 
Hall, Bishopsgate, now in the New Church of St. Anne, Hanger Lane, 
Tottenham, 

















To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL Wor LD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Flour). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 





NOTICE. 

The MustcaL Wortp will henceforth be published on Fray, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday-morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 

With this number of the MusicaL WortD subscribers will receive 
Jour extra pages, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expediency 
may suggest. 


The Musical World, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1869, 














ROSSINI’S PETITE MESSE. 
HIS eagerly-expected work was brought out at the Théatre 
Italien on Sunday last with unqualified success. Mdlle. Krauss, 
Madame Alboni, Signor Nicolini, and Signor Agnesi were the 
solo singers. Speaking of its rehearsal, the Gazette Musicale 
says: ‘ The entire work bears the impress of genius, and made a 
profound impression.” So far good. 

Some details of the performance appear in another column, but for 
an analysis of the music, our readers must wait with what patience 
may be possible. We are able, however, to partly gratify their 
natural curiosity about this ‘‘song of the Pesaro Swan.” Le 
Moniteur de ’ Orphéon has opportunely reproduced a notice from the 
able pen of Mons. A. Elwart, written when the work was first per- 
formed &t the house of M. Pillet-Will in 1864. We shall translate 
just so much of this article as serves to outline each number :— 

“The Kyrie,” says M. Elwart, ‘ opens with an introduction in 
severe style, after which the instruments are silent, while the vocal 

uartet sings a Christe written in the manner of Palestrina. The 

loria begins with a soprano solo. A very charming theme for 
the orchestra accompanies the voices in the Laudamus Te, etc. 
The Cratias, a trio for contralto, tenor, and bass, is one of the 
finest things in the work. Its conclusion, where Rossini employs 
the plagal cadence, must be heard for all its beauty to be com- 
prehended. The Domine Deus, a solo for tenor, is full of passion, 
while the Qui Tollis, a duet for soprano and contralto, rises to an 
extraordinary elevation of style. The Quoniam, a grand solo for 
bass, is followed by a choral fugue, Cum Sancto Spiritu, distin- 
guished for profound science and melodic beauty. decrescendo 
on the dominant pedal is above all remarkable. The Credo is a 
poem of picturesque design. After the enunciation of each article 
of faith, with regard to the creation and the coming of Christ, 
the chorus answers, ‘ Credo.’ In the Crucifizus, the soprano voice 
recounts the Saviour’s sufferings with a pathos which brings tears 
to the eyes. In the majestic Resurrezit there is a fugue of colos- 
sal dimensions. Both the subject and counter-subject are re- 
markable, and the whole effect is sublime. The Offertoire, for 
orchestra, reminds one of the eighteenth century by its melody, 
but the harmony is novel and striking. The Sanctus, which is 
preceded by a few instrumental chords, is written throughout for 
voices alone. The Benedictus is one of the most charming melodic 
creations of the master, and is second only in the entire work to 
the 4 o Dei, a contralto solo with choral responses. The latter 
is sublime. 


To this brief sketch we can only add at present certain items of 
news with regard to the work. It appears that Sunday last, the 
day of its first public performance, was the seventy-eighth anni- 
versary of Rossini’s birth ;* and that the mass would have been 
then performed at one of the churches but for the absurd prohi- 
bition against female voices. We hear, further, that M. Ullmann 
has bought the right of performance in Italy for 50,000 francs, and 
that, under M. Muzio’s direction, the work will be given first in 





* Rossini was born on the 29th of February—so that two years out of 
three the anniversary of his birthday was March Ist.—A. S. S. 
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Milan, afterwards in the other chief cities of its composer's native 

land. It will be heard in the Sixtine Chapel on April 11th, on 

which occasion the Pope celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of his 

first mass. With regard to England, the privilege of a first per- 

formance has, we understand, been secured by the Sacred Harmonic 

Society. The fitness of this arrangement nobody will dispute. 
ee 


THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


N attempt is being made to resurrectionize this dead Society. 
A We hope it will succeed. The thing ought never to have 
been allowed to languish and expire, and the musical credit of 
London professors and amateurs may be partially redeemed by 
promptly and effectively helping on resuscitation. Willing to do 
our share, we print a short statement which has been forwarded to 
us by Mr. V. de Pontigny, Hon. Sec. :— 
‘* This Society was, in April, 1867, compelled to suspend its 
proceedings for want of sufficient funds to meet the prospective 
expenses of the current season ; the ordinary subscriptions received 
up to that period being insufficient, and there being no reserve 
fund on which to fall back. Had such a fund existed, the Society 
might well have tided over the difficulty, and cOntinued its previous 
rosperous career. ‘I'he few Fellows who stood by the Society to the 
fast, and paid their subscriptions for the year 1868, having deter- 
mined to dissolve it, a scheme for its immediate reconstruction was 
suggested ; and the thirty gentlemen, whose names are added, have 
already paid their subscriptions to the proposed reserve fund, and 
enrolled themselves Fellows on this new basis of operation. An 
outline of this new constitution is given on the other side; and 
should you be desirous to co-operate in this effort, you will be kind 
enough to intimate the same by filling in, and returning to me, 
the annexed form. Should the Society not be wholly re-constituted 
by the 31st of May next, your contribution to the proposed reserve 
fund will be returned in full.” 
The thirty gentlemen alluded to include Messrs. A. Blunt, W. H, 
Cummings, C. L. Hutchings, A. H. Littleton, F. Maitland, Sir 
‘W. Mitchell, and V. de Pontigny (the foregoing are on the Coun- 
cil), Serjeant Sargood, C. G. Verrinder, C. J. Barraud, &. 
From the re-constituted scheme we gather that the Society will be 
limited to 100 Fellows, with one subscription of 10 guineas, and 
any number of Associates subscribing one guinea for at least three 
successive years. Signor Randegger has been appointed conductor. 
As the Society is to be established or altogether abandoned by 
the 31st of May, we hope no time will be lost in sending in adhe- 
sions and—subscriptions. Full particulars may be obtained of the 
hon. secretary, Drymona, Belvedere Road, Norwood, or at any 
of the principal music publishers. 
ee 
MUSIOAL PITCH. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 
_Sir,—Without entering into any discussion about lowering the 
pitch, as it it is proposed, I wish to say merely one word. My 
ong experience as composer and conductor justifies me fully in 
believing the absolute necessity of the musical pitch coming down, 
sooner or later (the sooner the better), to the Diaption Normal.— 
Yours obediently, F, Scuira. 
a , 


ROSSINIS PETITE MESSE. 


We learn from a correspondent that Rossini’s Petite Messe 
Solennelle (a petite messe occupying little short of two hours in 
sor pag = was produced on Sunday night at the ThéAtre 
talien in Paris, with full orchestral accompaniments in place of 
the two pianofortes and harmonium (or “ harmonicorde”) which 
supported the voices, in March, 1864, it was first h at the 
residence of M. Pillet-Will. ‘The effect on the public,” writes 
our correspondent, ‘was immense, and the enthusiasm created 
quite extraordinary. The unanimous opinion among amateurs 


masterpiece.” About the execution our correspondent does not 
speak in commendatory terms. He says, in short, that it was in 
most instances decidedly unsatisfactory ; that Signor Nicolini (an 
Italianized Frenchman, known at the Royal Italian Opera) sang 
the tenor part about as badly as it could be sung; that Signor 
Agnesi, the bass (another Italianized Frenchman, known at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre), was somewhat better, though by no means 
good ; that Mdlle. Krauss exhibited both artistic feeling and in- 
telligence in the soprano music; and that in the music for con- 
tralto Madame Alboni’s voice was still ‘‘ divine.” The chorus and 
orchestra appear, at the best, to have been indifferent, and yet 
the sensation created was unmistakably such as is only excited 
when something both strikingly good and strikingly original is 
brought forward. The attraction of the last important composi- 
tion by the “Swan of Pesaro” may be understood when it is 
added that the receipts for this first performance amounted to 
25,770 francs; and that at the — it take place on Friday 
night) it is confidently — they will be just as considerable. 
Our correspondent concludes by stating his belief that a perform- 
ance of the Petite Messe by a London chorus and a London orches- 
tra will be very far superior to that at the Paris Opéra Italien. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society, we believe, already entertains the 
idea. That Rossini wished the Petite Messe to be produced in 
England under the direction of his friend and compatriot, Mr. 
Costa (conductor of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s Ginnwt , is 
known to many. It was even so far as promised for the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1867; but the composer—in his declinin 
years, as lazy as he was gifted—had not completed the orchest 
score in time, and so the work was not forthcoming. Now, how- 
ever, all being finished, we may expect, sooner or later, to hear it 
carefully performed in London. 


——— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mr. RansForp’s AnnuaL Concert took place in St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday week, and drew a large audience, after the wont of ballad 
concerts in general. The programme was of the usual portentous 
length, and included some thirty pieces, the large majority of which 
were vocal. The concert-giver deservedly enjoys a reputation for the 
vigorous and appropriate delivery of a certain class of English songs, 
and his efforts were well received throughout the evening. Mr. 
Ransford’s greatest euccess was gained in Shield’s “ Arethusa,” which 
pleased so much that the audience asked to hear it again, but received 
“Tom Tough” instead. The concert-giver was assisted by Madame 
Bodda-Pyne, Misses Rose Hersee, Edith Wynne, and Ransford, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Montem Smith, and the London 
Glee and Madrigal Union (Miss Wells, Messrs. Baxter, Coates, Land, 
and Lawler). It would serve no purpose to specify the songs sung by the 
well-known artists just named, and we must be content to make the 
general statement that they were all more or less well delivered and 
received, especially those with which Miss Ransford, an old and well- 
remembered public favourite, had to do. The concerted pieces given 
by the London Glee and Madrigal Union were admirable, and afforded 
a very pleasant relief from the monotony of so many solos. Mr. J. F. 
Barnett (piano), Mr. Arlidge (flute), and Mr. J. B. Chatterton (harp), 
supplied the instrumental music. The first and last played be re 
tions of their own, and Mr. Arlidge chose Clinton’s Fantasia on Welsh 
Airs. Mesers J. L. Hatton and Frank Mori were accompanists. 








Mr. VAN Praaa has issued his annual circular, announcing 
his readiness to act as agent for concerts, quadrille parties, &c. 
The simple announcement is enough, because Mr. Van Praag is 
now 80 well known, that recommendation has become superfluous. 


Mr. Costa.—The King of Wurtemburg, who is an accomplished 
musical amateur, has conferred on Mr. Costa the Royal Order of 
“ Frederick” (Der Kéniglich Wurttembergische Friederichs order) 
as a mark of the admiration entertained by his Majesty for the 
oratorio of Eli, ormed under the composer's direction at 
Stuttgardt last November. This work will be repeated on Palm 
Sunday, conducted by Herr Abert, the director of the Royal 
Opera-house ; and in the autumn, Mr. Costa’s second oratorio, 
Naaman, will be produced for the first time in Germany. 

Wemax.—Herr Richard Wagner's Meistersinger will not be produced 
much before the end of the season. Among the other novelties ac- 
cepted are a new opera by Herr Lassen and an operetta by Madame 





here is that the Petite Messe (so entitled by Rossini himself) is a 


Viardot-Garcia. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


In our last impression we were able to give only a few lines to the 
Student’s Concert of the 25th ult. We return to the subject now 
because what was done on the occasion deserved a more detailed notice. 
The MS. string quartet of Mr. Wingham (student) showed much 
promise and was capitally played by Messrs. Easton, Morley, Pettit and 
Aylward. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C sharp minor were very fairly 
executed by Mr. Cook; as was Paradies’ Pianoforte Sonata in E by 
Miss Gardner. The very difficult Studies of Mendelssohn in B minor 
and F were rendered by Miss L. Scates ina style which encouraged 
great hopes of her future success. And, generally, it may be said of 
the instrumental performances that they did credit both to teachers and 
taught. ‘The vocal selections were peculiarly interestin gbecause of the 
first appearance of Miss and Miss Jessie Ferrari, daughters of Signor 
Ferrari, the well-known author of The Voice and Singing. Miss 
Ferrari sang Mozart’s “ Non temer” (admirably accompanied by her 
sister) in a style which made a genuine sensation. We very much 
mistake if both these accomplished ladies do not hereafter take a high 
position in their respective departments. They come from a genuine 
source, and promise to do honour to the justly-esteemed professor of 
the vocal art whose name they bear. We cannot dwell particularly 
upon all the items in the vocal list, but it is only fair to mention that 
Miss Robinson in ‘' Lascia ch’io pianga,” Miss Christian in Haydn’s 
«“ Ariana a Naxos,” and Miss R. Jewell in the same master’s “Il 
pensier” gave much and deserved satisfaction. The last-named young 
lady has a particularly good voice, and sings with taste and skill. 
Mr. Pettit conducted, and Miss Vokins, assisted by Mr. Kemp, 
accompapied—each admirably. 


_— 


MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS. 


The extreme darkness that prevailed throughout Tuesday afternoon, 
especially at St. George’s Hall, justified, in some sort the appellation 
of musical winter evenings, as applied to entertainments that take place 
at three o’clock on a spring day. So the first of a series of four per- 
formances were given under, in one sense, auspicious circumstances. 
None who attended the concert had reason to repent of their visit. 
The programme which was not too long, included Mozart’s quartet 
in D minor and Beethoven’s in E minor, both of which were admirably 
played by MM. Holmes, Folkes, Burnett, and Pezze. Their position 
in the programme, should, however, we think, have been reversed. 
In Hummel’s trio in E flat Mr. Holmes and Signor Pezze were joined 
by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, who also played Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in E 
with unfaltering elasticity of finger. Mr. Sloper is heard far too 
seldom in public, his only fault being that he isan Englishman. The 
vocalist was Miss Watts, whose pleasant singing of songs by Mendels- 
sohn and Herr Silas served to separate the instrumental pieces. 

cepa 


A FRENCH MUSICAL ALBUM. 


Among the things they manage differently, if not better, in France 
are public journals. We say nothing about the signature of articles, 
“the man in black,” or the sending of editors to prison. These are 
Government regulations with which England has happily nothing to 
compare. Our reference is rather to the annual dcuceurs presented to 
subscribers, These gifts take a variety of forms, and happy is the 
journal that can hit upon the most novel and attractive. The practice 
has a strange appearance to our eyes. What would be said if the Times 
offered every yearly subscriber a volume of somebody’s poetry, if the 
Daily News gave a concert to its patrons, and the Standard “ran” a 
drama for the behoof of those who “take in” its broad sheet? But 
the French are used to the thing, and no doubt they like it, People 
generally are fond of receiving what really or seemingly costs them 
nothing. 

Among the journalistic presents lately made in Paris that of the 
Gaulois is conspicuous for interest and value. We need hardly say 
that the Gaulois is a paper which by remarkable ability and enterprise 
has, ina short time, worked its way to the front rank, Ever since 
that lucky hit apropos of the Spanish revolution our contemporary has 
been regarded as an authority, and has sustained the character in a 
becoming fashion. It was to be expected that so pushing a print would 
do something original in the way of an etrenne, and the Gaulois album 
fully satisfies every anticipation. It is in two folio volumes, each con- 
taining about thirty unpublished pieces of music—songs, duets, and 
pianoforte solos—mostly by eminent writers. Along with every 
piece is given a “portrait pantotypique” of the composer, and a 
facsimile of the first few bars of his MS. The method by which the 
portraits are transferred from the photographs we do not profess to 
understand, but the result is in nearly every case successful, and, save 
that the lines are a little deficient in sharpness, the original may be said 
to fairly re-appear in the copy. Hence the album contains faithful 





likenesses of Auber, Arditi, Boildieu, Felicien David, Donizetti, Duprez, 
Ernst, Flotow, Gounod, Halévy, Lefébure Wely, Mercadante, Offen- 
bach, Ricci, Rossini, Rubinstein, Schumann, Straus, Ambroise Thomas, 
Wagner, and a number of other less known composers. In fact, it pre- 
sents a gallery of modern musicians, only seriously incomplete because 
containing not one Englishman. We must recollect, however, that the 
work was intended for Frenchmen, and that French composers, however 
insignificant, were allowed priority as a matter of course. The facsimiles 
to which reference has been made are very interesting. There is much 
in handwriting as a clue to character and temperament, as well as a 
gratification of curiosity, and this feature of the album possesses a special 
value. One’s first impulse is, of course, to look out the most famous 
men, Auber writes both music and words in small but legible charac- 
ters; Felicien David’s MS. shows beautiful freedom and clearness with 
every sign of extreme facility ; Donizetti produces an almost illegible 
scrawl; Flotow is neat and precise; Gounod’s characters, though 
minute, are models of form, and the same might be said of those 
Halévy ; Mercadante writes gigantic letters and notes, the latter wit! 
“ tails” an inch and a half long; Offenbach on the contrary seems to 
use his pen under a microscope, but with beautiful neatness: Rossini’s 
hand is moderately large, free and running ; Schumann's is cramped 
and not very easy to read, while Wagner’s is nearly as plain as an en- 
graver could make it. To note all this and much more is highly 
interesting, but the music constitutes the real worth of the album. 
Collected by MM. Eugene Tarbé and Armand Gouzien, and published 
without exception as “‘ euvres inédites” they possess a genuine value. 
There are not a féw, of course, to which little importance attaches, but 
this cannot be said of the contributions from the eminent men whose 
names are given above. Auber’s beautiful little prelude for pianoforte, 
David’s reverie, “ Tristesse,”” Flotow’s fine ballad,“ Les Trois Chevaliers,” 
Gounod’s charmingly simple song,‘ Donne moi cette fleur,” a pretty 
duet, by Robert Schumann, a scarcely less effective song by his widow, 
and a spirited “‘ Appeal aux Armes” by Wagner, with many others 
we cannot even name, help to make up a list of unique attraction. 
Altogether the album reflects the highest credit upon our Paris con- 
temporary, and we hope the idea upon which it is based will not be lost 
this side of the Channel. English journals will not follow the Gaulois 
example, nor is it desirable they should, but English publishers may 
take a hint from this specimen of French enterprise and taste. 


ne 
REVIEWS. 


Hanover Square. A Magazine of New Copyright Music. Edited by Linpsar 
Storer. No. 17. [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

Tue two pianoforte pieces in this (March) number are contributions to 
the already multitudinous host of morceaux de salon. A “ Ronde de 
nuit,” by Mr. D. Magnus, is agreeably varied, and possesses more merit 
than the average of its class. There is a good deal of musicianly 
writing in the work. Mr. J. T. Trekell’s “Dancing Sea Spray,” 
though more conventional in form and treatment, will have many 
admirers, It is sparkling and pretty. The two vocal pieces, respectively 
by Miss Virginia Gabriel and Mr. Henry Smart, are entitled “ A Spin- 
ning Song,” and “An Autumn Song.” In the former, Miss Gabriel 
has nicely suited her music to the words; we suspect, however, that 
the melody, which is not very remarkable, was written to the accom- 
paniment. However this may have been, the whole is expressive and 
pleasing. Mr. Smart has done his work simply, but also like one who 
knows how to adorn simplicity with becoming charms. His “ Antumn 
Song”? will be a favourite with all; none the less because melody and 
accompaniment are extremely easy. On the whole, this number of 
Hanover Square is above the average. 


Exeter Hall. A Sunday Evening Monthly Magazine of Sacred Music. 
No. 14. [London: Metzler & Co.] 

Mr. Henry Smart opens the March number of this serial with a song, 
‘In the Wilderness,” which is full of beauty and expressiveness. 
The writing is of the purest order, and such as we do not often have 
the pleasure to notice. A pianoforte piece called “The Harp of 
David,” by Herr Immanuel Liebich, follows. Herr Liebich seems to 
have a grudge against the piano, This is not the first time that he 
has made it imitate an inferior instrument. We must grant, however, 
that David’s harp is a nobler model than a “ musical box;” yet we do 
not care for the piece before us, neither should we care for Herr 
Immanuel Liebich’s imitation of—say Beethoven; and it may be that 
the composer best knows his mission. Miss Philp’s song, “ Lord, help 
us,” is very simple, but very expressive, and will be much favoured. 
A “Hymn for Easter,” by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, is unpretending. and 
agreeable; while, as regards the harmonium selections, it will be 
enough to say that they are quite up to the usual calibre. 





Lrouony.—M, Gounod’s Faust has been successfully produced, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


CanmarTaex.—The local journal, of Feb. 26, says:— 

«The Choral Society, under the conductorship of Mr. C. Videon 
Harding, organist of St. Peter’s Church, held its first meeting for prac- 
tice on Tuesday, in the Assembly Rooms, when there was a very fair 
attendance, Benedict’s St. Cecilia engaged the attention of the per- 
formers.” 

ee 


WAIFS. 


Madame Arabella Goddard’s benefit at the Monday Popular Concerts 
is announced for the evening of the 15th inst. On this occasion she 
will play, for the second time at the Monday Popular Concerts, Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, as well as the “ Kreutzer” sonata of 
the same composer, with Herr Joachim. Signor Piatti is to playa 
solo on the violoncello, and the concert will open with Schubert’s 
Hungarian quartet in A minor. The singer is to be Miss Annie 
Edmonds. 

Malle, Lucca is said to be ill again. 

A new opera, Stradella, by M. Marchi has been produced at Nice. 

Malle. Artét is reported to be singing with great success at Warsaw. 


The Bouffes-Parisiens troupe is engaged to play at Baden in July 
next. 


It is rumoured, we greatly regret to say, that M. Hector Berlioz is 
in a desperate state of health. 


Handel’s Passion is in rehearsal by some of the Paris Orphéon 
Societies, and will be produced at the Salle Herz. 


A new singer, Mdlle. Alice Bellati, is expected to make her début at 
the Fantaisies-Parisiennes as Desdemona ( Otello). 


Vieuxtemps is positively going to make a professional tour of the 
United States this year. He is expected to leave in the early spring. 

When Auber was lately told he was to be nominated to the Senate, 
the great musician is said to have replied :—“ Then they think I am 
old enough to go to the Senate.” 


Some discontented young men in Graniteville, South Carolina, 
wished to break up a social party. They accordingly shot the musi- 
cian, as the surest way of doing it. 


A charming little theatre will be opened between the 10th and 15th 
March. We allude to the Folies-Bergére, one of the most comfortable 
and prettiest little play-houses in Paris. 


We notice that Miss Rebecca Powell is to give her second dramatic 
reading at the Hanover Square Rooms on Thursday evening, March 
11th, interspersed with harp solos by Mr. John Cheshire. 


The papers state that Madame Ellinor has obtained a licence for 
building a theatre in the neighbourhood of the Potsdam Gate, Berlin, to 
be devoted exclusively to English and French representations. 


A general rehearsal of Faust, with the orchestra, scenery, &c. 
took place last Saturday at the Opéra. M. Gounod sat with the whole 
score before him, armed with a red pencil for cuttings, He has but 
just returned to Paris. 

A new symphony, in A, by Mr. James Thomson, R.A.M., was tried 
at the rehearsal of the Liverpool Philharmonic band, on Monday, the 
22nd inst., under the conductorship of Mr. Benedict. Report speaks 
very highly of the composition. 


The performance to be given for the benefit of Madame Patti at St. 
Petersburgh, on the 11th of March, promises to become quite a 
memorable event. Subscriptions already exceed 100,000fr., which are 
to be converted into a splendid present. 


Last week, a trial of the acoustic properties of the new Vienna Opera- 
house took place before the Emperor and several members of the Court. 
The result was pronounced a most perfect success, and it is now semi- 
officially announced that the opening will take place in May. 


It is proposed that on Thursdays of each week classical masterpieces 
shall be performed at the ThéAtre-Lyrique, and the following will stand 
on the bills:—Monday, Le Barbier de Seville ; Tuesday, Le Brasseur de 
Preston ; Wednesday, Rigoletto; Thursday, Iphigénie en Tauride ; 
Friday, Violetta; and Saturday, Le Val d’Andorre. 


Gustave Doré will send two paintings to the salon of this year. The 
first represents the body of Rossini after death; the other, Rossini 
under the figure of the Genius of Music in tears, Many of Doré’s 
friends have advised him to have the latter placed in the Soyer of the 
= Oia as long as the maestro’s famous mass is being 


. 





According to the Trovatore, the drama of Marie Antoinette, now being 
played at the Princess’s Theatre, isa translation from the Italian of 
Giacometti. 


The following toast is from a manuscript-book dropped by some one 
in Anghnacloy, Tyrone, and handed to the police :—* Here's to ——, 
Long may he live. May he live till he sees chapels built ten miles 
long and seven miles broad—built with Protestant bones, thatched 
with ministers’ skins, whitewashed with their blood, and their back- 
bones for scrapers at the doors.” 


The Liverpool Daily Courier, writing about Miss Anna Jewell’s 
singing in the great north-western town, says:— 

“The vocalist was Miss Anna Jewell, a lady not so well known here as she 
deserves to be, and no doubt will soon become. Her songs were well chosen 
and sung in a clear and musician-like but unaffected style, that secured 
for her a very favourable reception. Her most successful effort was in Mozart's 
‘ Deh vieni,’ but her reading of Schubert’s ‘ Marie,’ was none the less artistic.” 


The letters on the subject of “ Village Concerts” appear to have 
come toanend. It was time; for concerts of some kind are given in 
nearly every village or small town—which is what the writers of these 
letters seem to understand by the word—in England. It is quite 
right that people in villages and small towns should amuse themselves 
by musical or any other fair means; but it is too bad that, because 
some easily astonished persons happen to be surprised at their doing 
80, we should be troubled by the publication of a number of common- 
place programmes. 


An opportunity of hearing Mr. J. L. Toole in the concert room will 
be afforded at St. James’s Hall on Thursday the 11th inst., when, in 
conjunction with Mr. Geo. Honey, Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul, and a host of vocalists, hé will take part in a varied 
entertainment lasting from three to five o’clock. Mr. Toole will ap 
in a new comic scene, A Day at the Fair, and give his imitations 
of London actors. Mr, and Mrs. Howard Paul will add a portion of 
their well-known entertainment, and the concert will be composed of 
selections from Verdi, Rossini, Balfe, and other composers. 


Toa pleasant gossip in the Continental Gazette we are indebted for 
the following :— 

“Tt is rumoured that serious altercations arise at the Opera, among those 
who are seated behind towering Marie Antoinettes. It will become worse 
than the London pitch, now so distressing to the harmony of that capital, if 
the Paris gamins up in the galleries should take to orange peel instead of the 
arguments used in the lower tiers. Therefore, a prohibition is looked for, by 
which it will be edicted that no head-dress above a certain diapason shall be 
admitted. A document of this kind is not without precedent in history. In 
the year 1776, just when hair-dresses were worn so high that ladies had to 
sit in a perpetual Grecian bend when once in their carriages for fear of 
crushing their plumes above, little scenarios used to occur in the boxes of 
theatres which diverted the attention of the audience from the actors whose 
attitudes were mild compared with those of the female public defending top 
wreaths. The manager in those days was a M. Vismes, a pacific man though 
of a bilious temperament, which prompted him to prohibit edifices of curls in 
his playhouse. Hereupon the fashionable milliner of the day, who _then 
‘signed all her creations’ by the name of Mdlle. St. Quentin (anglicé : pinned 
her signed bill to her millinery) invented, out of spite, a monumental coiffure 
on the model of the towers of Notre-Dame, and called it coiffure a la Vismes. 
Let us ponder. Would it be wise to keep silent and endure lest our com- 
plaints should give rise to a coiffure Perrin just as Faust is coming out ” 

“The Empress of France could not, unfortunately, attend the second 
Tuileries Concert, being confined to her apartments by a violent ear-ache. 
This painful indisposition does not surprise us; all that queens and empresses 
have to hear is excruciating. We can form some idea of it from the per- 
formances of all the Grand Priz du Conservatoire, which have alighted in 
this capital, each holding a violin, piano, or thorough-bass. It is a wonder 
what they find in this world to live on, and where they all come from between 
Ash Wednesday and Easter-day. We are naturally thankful that the 
Empress was, for once, spared a concert, not because the music was not good, 
with Mdlle. de Murska and Signor Nicolini, but her Majesty is very charitable, 
and an event occurred which would have pained her. It was simply M. 
Scodospol, who, on hastily turning a page of the score before him, put his 
leader’s baton into one eye—fortunately his own—the eyelid began to bleed, 
and the sufferer was compelled to hold his handkerchief up all through the 
piece. The comfort of the foolish proverb, ‘that among the blind a man with 
one eye is a king,’ was a solace that could not, of course, be applied to M. 
Scodospol’s particular case, especially with the Court and an august assembly 
looking on in front, and a number of Italian musicians behind. In a case of 
this kind, and how often, even without a baton, do people in palaces put their 
fingers in their eyes, it is essential to be provided with proper cambric hand- 
kerchiefs, not those photo-corners now exhibited down the Boulevards, 
displaying plastic graces, which ought not to be seen in any leader's pocket. 
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The laws respecting literary property and literary labour are known 
to be very precise among the French. An action, which could scarcely 
have been brought in England, was commenced some time ago in 
France against M. Charles Monselet, an author who seems at one time 
to have entertained some intention of writing a comedy in ‘ collabora- 
tion” with a well-known dramatist, and who subsequently abandoned 
that project. The piece was to have been called Les femmes qui font des 
scenes, and M. Monselet liked the idea so much that he worked valiantly 
at the first act. After that, however, he laid down his pen, and, for 
dramatic purposes, did not take it up again. The collaborateur demanded 
that M. Monselet should be required to go on with his work, or, in 
default, to pay damages. M. Monselet’s line of defence was peculiar. 
[A sell. A. 8S. 8.] 


Reviewing Mr. Ella’s “« Musical Sketches” the Morning Star of 
Thursday observed :— 

“ Readers not personally devoted to Mr. Ella would, perhaps, place a higher 
value upon his book were the social status and unerring judgment of the 
founder of the Musical Union less frequently made the subject of self-compla- 
cent comment; were there fewer technical phrases employed, and a less evident 
desire shown to prove that (notwithstanding the Monday Popular Concerts) at 
the Musical Union meetings alone can chamber music be heard to perfection, 
and audiences found which, whether sleeping or waking, know exactly how to 
appreciate either the works or performances of classical masters. Two or 
three historical inaccuracies so flagrant as to strike even musically ignorant 
readers must have crept in by oversight, since they concern matters of which a 
critic of Mr. Ella’s acquirements cannot be misinformed.” 


The Continental Gazette gives some account of the preparations for 
Faust at the Paris Opera. It says :— 

“ The following are some of the most beautiful scenic effects produced by 
the great artists who have painted and organized the decorations for Faust at 
the Opera: Margaret’s Chamber, the Cathedral, and the Public Place. The 
tableaux of the chamber is by some clever mechanical arrangement drawn 
down under the stage, and the cathedral appears behind, in which Margaret 
is seen at prayers, and the figure of Mephistopheles passes slowly behind the 
altar. The decoration of the Public Place is very fine; soldiers are seen 
crossing a very picturesque bridge in the background. Nothing can be more 
poetical and life-like than the palace of Mephistopheles in the Val Purgis. 
The scene is pervaded with a hellish hue; an air of desolation combined with 
sumptuous display reigns through the marble halls. On a spacious staircase 
are grouped a number of courtisanes, on which the rays of the moon fall with 
a red sinister light. Ballet dancers surround Faust and sing the famous 
drinking song, and in the midst of infernal intoxication appears the phantom 
of Marguerite. In the tableau of the Kermesse the waltz is very fine. 


The operas of Herr Richard Wagner are perhaps more frequently 
rehearsed, and less frequently performed in public, than those of any 
other composer. The extraordinary preparations for the Meistersinger 
(his last born) at Munich, and the insignificant result that ensued, have 
been recorded. At UCarlsruhe, where the Meistersinger has been recently 
given, it must have cost a vast deal more in getting up than any 
number of representations can possibly bring back to the treasury of 
the theatre. From a correspondent cn the spot we learn that there 
were no less than 45 rehearsals of the solo parts, with pianoforte 
accompaniment; 60 rehearsals for chorus alone; 8 for chorus and solo 
parts combined ; 5 for string instruments; 4 for wind instruments; 4 
for full orchestra; 4 for the music alone, orchestral and choral ; 4 for 
the mise-en-scéne ; and 12 “ general rehearsals ;”—in all 141, without 
reckoning several for minor details. In London, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Mr. Costa produced the Huguenots, the J’rophéte, the Etoile du 
Nord, and other important works, with two or three general rehearsals 
at the most. Is it because this was found impracticable with Herr 
Wagner’s far more elaborate music that Tannhduser and Lohengrin, 
though both announced at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, were never forth- 
coming ? 

The American newspapers are fond of details about pretty women? 
and part of a transatlantic musical critic’s duty is to supply them, as 
thus, for example :— 

“ Filomeno, the Chilian pianist and violinist, looks like a gentle and artless 
child, nearly fifteen years of age, with a strong physical constitution. Her 
hair is black and curling, and her complexion is that of a West Indian bru- 
nette. The forehead, nose, cheeks, and chin denote plain common sense. The 
full lips and outlines of the mouth express a combination, and by turns an 
intensity of masculine energy and feminine tenderness. The large dark eyes 
casting sybiline glances, now and then, above, below and around, usually keep 
their etherial light half hid by languid lids, and shaded by the fringe of luxu- 
riant lashes. From the short sleeves of the white and rich, not gaudy dress, 
the graceful arms move with ease, and seem internally strung with nerves of 
the most electric power and delicacy, extending to the tips of the long and 
tapering fingers. No vanity, pride, or presumption, no timidity, doubt, or 
confusion—only modest merit is manifest in her spirit. And as she is 
reproducing Norma with her left hand on the piano, or the “ Carnival of 





Venice ” on the violin, one is struck with the magical words of the gifted maiden 
Bettina Brentano, to Goethe,on Beethoven: ‘A spirit creates the inconceiy- 
able, fingers perform the impossible.’ ” 


The oratorio of Solomon was composed by Handel in 1748, the year 
after he had produced his Joshua and Alexander Belus. From the 
original MS. of the work, still preserved inthe Royal collection at 
Buckingham Palace, we learn that it occupied him about a month, 
being conmenced on the 11th of July and finished on the 9th of 
August. His concluding memorandum is—“ G, F. Handel, Agost 9, 
1784, etatis sixty-three.” Within two or three years from this he was 
attacked by a malady which deprived him of sight for the remainder of 
his life, Solomon was consequently one of his latest productions; 
those which followed being 7’heodora (1749), Jephtha, and The Triumph 
of Time and Truth, an adaptation of one of his early works yg’ ts 
first performance took place at Covent Garden Theatre, on Friday, 
March 17, 1749, and it was again performed on Monday, the 20th, and 
Wednesday, the 22nd of the same month. The announcement in the 
General Advertiser on the day of production, is subjoined :— 


‘* At the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, this day will be performed a new 
oratorio, called Solomon, with a concerto. Pit and box to be put together, 
and no person to be admitted without tickets, which will be delivered this day 
at the office in Covent Garden Theatre, at half a guinea each. First gallery, 
5s. Second gallery, 3s. 6d. Galleries to be opened at half an hour after 
four o'clock, pit and boxes at five.” (The performance began at half past six. ) 
The part of Solomon was sustained by Signora Galli, that of Zadok by 
Mr. Lowe, and the Levite by Mr. Reinhold ; Signora Frasi undertook the 
characters of the Queen, First Woman, and Queen of Sheba, and 
Signora Sybilla represented the Second Woman. The authorship of 
the words has been attributed, as in the case of other oratorios of Handel, 
to the Rev. Dr. Morell, but as Solomon is not mentioned in the list of the 
Doctor’s acknowledged works, it is doubtful whether it was written b 
him or by one of the other writers of whose services Handel availe 
himself, 


We are indebted to Mr. Charles Dickens for reminding us of the part 
Mr. Macready took in repressing the parade sanctioned among audiences 
of the best theatres twenty or thirty yearsago. Mr. Macready was the 
pioneer of an important reform, but his example was disregarded by his 
brother managers until the Queen took up the matter, and refused to 
enter a theatre where such a violation of decorum was tolerated. Mr, 
Dickens’s remarks appeared in All the Year Round :— 

“ Some few weeks ago a contemporary, in certain strictures on our theatres, 
which we are very far indeed from challenging, remarked on the first effectual 
discouragement of an outrage upon decency which the lobbies and upper boxes 
of even our best theatres habitually paraded within the last twenty or thirty 
years. From these remarks it might appear as though no such manager of 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane as Mr. Macready had ever existed. It is a 
fact beyond all possibility of question that Mr. Macready, on assuming the 
management of Covent Garden Theatre in 1837, did instantly set himself, 
regardless of precedent and custom down to that hour obtaining, rigidly to 
suppress this shameful thing, and did rigidly suppress and crush it during his 
whole management of that theatre, and during his whole subsequent manage- 
ment of Drury Lane. That he did so, as certainly without favour as without 
fear; that he did so against his own immediate interests; that he did so 
against vexations and oppositions which might have cooled the ardour of a 
less earnest man or a less devoted artist, can be better known to no one than 
the writer of the present words.” 


The London Review of Saturday, the 18th ult., writes as follows, 
apropos of the projected union of the two Italian Opera companies :— 

“If the two opera companies were amalgamated the list of singers would 
be grievously curtailed. Supposing we had Lucca here, should we also have 
Nilsson? If we had Patti, should we also have Kellogg? If we had Ilma de 
Murska, should we also have Minnie Hauck? Tietjens we are always likely 
to have, for an opera company must greatly limit its répertoire without her ; 
and Trebelli-Bettini we should hope to have, for her voice is unrivalled of its 
kind. But, so far as the wandering ‘stars’ are concerned, they and we 
should be at the mercy of a single manager, upon whom good fortune, unaccom- 
panied by the struggle of competition, has always a deadening effect. Our 
opera would fall into a condition of apathetic routine; the plethora of the 
benches would affect the management; and public taste would grow dull and 
satiated, wanting the keen fillip of comparison. For the sake of opera itself 
one must therefore protest against the project of uniting the two opera com- 
panies. It is not the rising of the prices —which generally follows the recon- 
ciliation of rival railway companies—that is to be feared, it is the lowering of 
the standard of efficiency. Unfortunately, the public is not in a position to 
place a veto on the proposal if the companies concerned resolve upon putting 
it into execution. ‘The public is quite helpless in the matter. If the companies 
determine to amalgamate, who can hinder them? It is idle to talk of the 
public resolving to check the project by refusing to patronize the solitary 
theatre which shall be the outcome of the plot. The public does not get 
enthusiastie about any matter out of religion and politics; and will quite 
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naturally and inevitably go to the amalgamated opera-house, and only vaguely 
express its disappointment with the monotony and poverty of resource which 
are certain to characterize its programmes. Yet it is the public which is 
certain to be the great loser by the transaction; while it would be difficult to 
say how far back musical art and taste in England will be thrown if this 
course be resolved upon.” 


A correspondent at Rome addresses the following to La Liberté :— 
““M. Gounod is in a state of health by no means satisfactory, and, as I 
am informed, seriously contemplates taking ‘minor orders,’ after the 
example set by Liszt. Since his arrival at Rome M. Gounod’s piety 
has been edifying. He frequently goes to confession, and attends 
communion every Sunday. On Wednesday (Dies Cinerum) he received 
ashes from the hands of his Holiness, and it is said that he has 
registered an oath to write no more for the theatre, intending to 
devote his remaining days exclusively to the service of religion. He is 
now employed in putting the last touches to a sacred cantata, entitled 
Calvary, the first hearing of which is reserved for Rome.” Another 
French paper, quoting theabove, reminds its readersthat on each approach- 
ing revival of some opera by M. Gounod efforts are made to impart a 
peculiar interest to it by the spreading about of all kinds of absurd 
reports. Just before the revival of Philémon et Baucis M. Gounod was 
visited with mental aberration; on another occasion he was taken to 
the establishment of the well-known Dr. Blanche, who immediately 
prescribed the strait-waistcoat ; and on a third he fell down in ecstasy 
on the stage and implored the protection of the Holy Virgin. Thus, 
adds the French print (L’ Art Musical), ‘do his adulators endeavour to 
create a sympathy for M. Gounod, ‘ gui se porte, en somme, fort bien; ses 
opéras etant beaucoup plus malades que lui.’” We may add here that the 
ballet music to be produced in Faust for the Grand Opéra in Paris was 
written some years ago for the Brussels Théatre de la Monnaie, and is 
therefore, not new. 


The New York Times, speaking of the Vestvali English Opera, thus 
trips over Gluck’s famous work—very dangerous music, which has been 
fatal to more than one critic and singer :— 


“We are very glad to say,’ says the T'imes, ‘that the first attempt is to 
be made with Gluck’s celebrated Orphée, a lyric, comic opera, with which all 
Europe, and especially all Paris, has been simply wild. The incidents, based 
on a burlesque rendering of the classic story of the luckless Orpheus hunting 
after his abducted wife, Eurydice, in the infernal realm of Pluto, are side- 
splitting if not heart-rending (!), and the music brilliant and fascinating 
beyond words.” 


It will be news to musical men that Gluck’s music is comic, and that 
his Orphée is based ona burlesque. Another new paper, the World, 
holds forth as follows about the same masterpiece ;— 


“The music of Orpheus may be superior in every respect, but in this 
degenerate age there are few persons among the public who would prefer it to 
the ornate compositions of the present period. Its attractive qualities are 
much like those of a curious fossil. The solemnity of the melodic themes 
introduced forbids applause, and suggests the idea that the fountain scurce of 
several village psalm books has been reached at last. People laugh at the 
eccentricities of an ‘Old Folks Concert,’ yet the spirit of the music which is 
usually offered at such entertainments is identical with that which pervades 
the scores of operas, sonatas, dcc., of one hundred years ago. Why, then, it 
should be considered desirable to revive a work like Orpheus except in view 
of the opportunities afforded for scenic and ballet display, or as an antiquarian 
specimen, we cannot discover.” 


The Continental Gazette says :— 

“The last night of the Carnival found all Vienna in some of the numberless 
mask balls which took place in every available hall in the city. Wishing to 
be respectable, at least once during the season, your correspondent selected the 
one which was given in the Palace, and a few words as to the closing scenes 
of the Carnival may not be out of place. About five minutes before twelve 
o’clock, the orchestra, under the direction of Edward Strauss, began to play a 
favourite waltz. Simultaneously with the first stroke of midnight the music 
ceased, and—while the clock was striking—a most curious silence pervaded 
that immense assemblage. With the last stroke of twelve the drums rolled 
and the trumpets sounded three times; the orchestra played a few bars of a 
dirge ; Edward Strauss bowed to the crowd of promenaders and stepped back 
from his stand. Immediately, however, he reascended the leader's platform, 
bowed again, and the orchestra struck up a favourite waltz. Thus the 
supposed death of the Carnival was announced. A couple of pieces more by the 
orchestra, and the musicians left the hall. The gay crowd of promenaders 
remained however, and were still there when your correspondent left. Thus, 
ended the Carnival of 1869, and a gayer one I cannot imagine.” 

Mdlle. Liebhart has been earning golden opinions in the provinces, 
A local journal says :— 

“ Now declaiming Beethoven’s or Mozart’s inspirations ; now ‘leading’ in 
oratorio now carolling the chaste melodies of Mendelssohn; now trilling the 
sparkling measures of Auber or Rossini; now singing some ‘ good old’ air, like 





‘Home, sweet home,’ or a well-known ballad, like ‘I dreamt that I dwelt ;' now 
coming back to amuse all and delight many with ‘Oh, dear, what can the 
matter be,’ ‘ Comin’ thro’ the rye,’ and so on, Mdille. Liebhart has done a 
fortnight’s work such as few vocalists would like to attempt, and fewer still would 
have got through as she has done. The ovations she received were thoroughly 
deserved.” 

The Telegraph's Paris correspondent says :— 

“Tt (the new Grand Opéra) is now in what I may call a visible state, both 
without and within ; but its career has been difficult, and we shall never know 
more of its actual cost than we do of that of the Crimean war. This, how- 
ever, I can tell you—it amounts to a perfectly startling sum. The ill-luck 
which led to the selection of a spot beneath which ran a rivulet, the enormous 
size—about eight English acres—and the profuse (and ugly) decorations could 
not fail to be costly. I am assured, however, that it will be the finest theatre 
in the world, and will hold 3,000 persons. It will not be opened for two 
years, perhaps not for five; as, however, the present Grand Opéra is doomed 
by Haussmann, I fancy that men and money must be found to finish off the 
superb structure of the Rue Scribe.” 

Linz.—M. Gounod’s Romeo und Julie has been produced. 

- Lisson.—The Sisters Marchisio have appeared with great success in 
jaffo. 

Maapesure.—Auber’s Premier Jour de Bonheur has has becomea stock 
opera here, 

Narres.—Signor Petrella’s new opera, Giovanna II. di Napoli, is to 
be produced very shortly. 

Pestu.—A subvention of 60,000 florins has been granted by Govern- 
ment to the Hungarian National Theatre. 

Ventoe.—Herr von Flotow’s Marta has been drawing good houses at 
the Fenice. La Juive, also, has proved very attractive at the same 
theatre. 

Treves.—Herr Langert’s grand opera, Die Falier, has been success- 
fully produced. The principal vocalists and the composer were loudly 
called for. 

RorrerpamM.—The Society for the Promotion of Musical Art have 
given a performance of the “ Actus tragicus,” by J. 8, Bach, and the 
Requiem in C minor, by Cherubini. 

DrespeN.—At the second ‘Trio-Soirée given by Herr Rollfuse, a new 
Pianoforte Quartet, from the pen of Herr Blassmann, the pianist, was 
performed for the first time, and favourably received. 

Hanover.—At a concert lately given for the subordinate employés of 
the Theatre Royal, Handel’s Judas Maccabeeus was performed, the solos 
being sung by Mesdames Kuhn, Freundt, Mayer, Herren Gunz and 
Bletzacher, 

Srerriv.—The series of Quartet Concerts given by Herren Wild, 
Reissner, Krabbe, and P. Wild, have been brought to a close for the 
season. ‘he works included in the last programme were: Quartet, 
D minor, Haydn; Quintet, C major, Op. 163, Schubert, and Romance 
for Violoncello, with obbligato quartet accompaniment, August Todt. 

AmsreRDAM.—M. Gounod’s oratorio of Tobias, and Mendelssohn's 
Lobgesang were recently performed under the direction of M. Heinze.— 
The Society for the Promotion of Musical Art executed Schumann’s 
Scenes from Faust a short time since. —Herr Ludwig Straur, the 
violinist, has been giving concerts in the principal cities of Holland. — 

Mian.—At the Scala, Don Carlos, Most, and Gli Ugonotti still 
retain, in turns, possession of the bills, with Signore Stolz, Benza, Sig- 
nori Mongini, Tiberini, Barbaccini, Colonnese, Rota, and Junca, as 
representatives of the principal parts. These operas will be succeeded 
by La Forza del Destino, with Signor Tiberini ; Otello, with Signor 
Mongini; Fieschi, with Sigra Stolz, Signori Barbaccini and Colonnese ; 
and, lastly, by Signor Marchetti’s Ruy Blas, with Signore Stolz, Benza, 
Signori Tiberini, Rota, and Junca. The new ballet, Mra la Veglia ed i 
Sogni, has proved a failure, after costing the management the trifling 
sum of 37,000 lire.—In consequence ot being hissed one evening, Sigra. 
Marek threw up her engagement, and Sigra Tiebs was secured in her 
place.—According to report, a French company has leased the theatre. 











MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. : 

Duncan Davison & Co.—*The Cambrian Plume,” song, by Brinley Richards ; 
“They speak of him lightly,” song, by Jules Benedict ; “ Sparkling Eyes, 
caprice for piano, by Paul Semler ; ‘‘ The Savoyard’s Return,” by Johti« ackson . 

Merzier & Co.—* Exeter Hall” for March; “ Recollections of the Rhine, Nos. 
1 and 2, by Stephen Glover. 

Avorner & Co.— Macbeth,” scena, for the pianoforte, by J. H. Deane. 

Nove.io, Ewer, & Co.—* Allegro on for the piano, by J. H. Deane. 

Brewer & Co.—“ Matin Chimes,” by J..H. Deane. ” 

Emery & Co.—* Resignation,” ome, by Claribel; ‘* Sweet Mother, by W. H. 
Weiss ; “ Belle of the Season,” waltz, by R. Coote. i 

Rosert Cocks & Co.—‘* The days ans ay! - summer time,” song, by G. B. 
Allen ; ‘* When the roses blow,” by G. B. Allen. 

Hammonp & Co.—* Souvenir de "Branil,” for the pianoforte; and “Las Dulecs 
Memorias,” for the pianoforte—by John Cheshire. 


BOOK RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
“ The London,” a first-class magazine. 
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: NEW SONG. 
Sdhertisements. “THE SAVOYARD'S RETURN,’ 
— = SONG. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and nig “ i and removing affections of 
, the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrani, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde lark W. 








Published This Day, 
“FLOW, MURMURING STREAM,” 
SONG, 
The Words by C, NEALE, 
The Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


Price 3s. 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day, 
‘THEY SPEAK OF HIM LIGHTLY,” 
SONG. 
The Words by MORAO. 
The Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Published This Day, 


qs 
SPARKLING HYHS,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Composed by PAUL SEMLER. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 214, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day. 


“WHERE THE SUN SHINES BRIGHTEST.” 


(THE BIRD'S SONG). 


“O'ER THE BLUE OCEAN GLEAMING.” 
(THE SAILOR’S WIFE), 
“HOW BEAUTIFUL IS SUNSHINE.” 
(SERENADE), 
“FAR AWAY. 
(BALLAD). 
Composed by BESSIE L’/EVESQUE. 


Price 3s, each, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW TRIO. 
“THE SUNBEAM,” 


TRIO FOR SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, AND CONTRALTO. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN, 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 


Price 3s, 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Strect, W. 


NEW SONG. 
*GO, WHISPERING BREEZE," 


SONG. 





London 


The Poetry by CHARLES J, ROWE, 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





The Words by H. KIRKE WHITE. 
Sung with great success at the Concerts of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Composed by JOHN JACKSON. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








THREE SACRED SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO, 


No, l. ‘‘ FAITH.” 
No. 2. ‘*THE CHAPEL.” 
No. 3. ‘*VALE OF THE CROSS." 
Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS' NEW SONG, 


“MARY, MARY, BEREFT OF THEE.” 
The Poetry by G. WHYTE MELVILLE, Esq. 
Dedicated to Miss Ewinc Curwen, 
The Music by Mrs. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS, 


Compeser of “The Rainbow," “I Never can Forget Thee," “Sweet Days so Calm 
aud Bright," etc., ete. 
Price 33, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Jnst Published, 


A / 

“LE REVE ENCHANTSE,’ 
MORCEAU DE SALON POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par LOUIS DIEHL. 

Price 4s. 

London: Dowcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“WALTTIN G,” 
SONG, 
The words by 8. C. SOUTHAM. 
The Music composed and dedicated to Miss Marts WHITEHOUSE by 


J. B. BOUCHER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





PLAYED BY MR. CHARLES HALLE AT HIS RECITALS, 
FRANZ SCHUBERT'S 
SIXTEEN GERMAN DANCE MEASURES. 


EDITED AND TINGERED BY 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
In 'T'wo Books, price 38, cach. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Norg.--These fine compositions being almost unknown, it is a high gratification to 


the Editor to introduce them to the English public. By the order of succession in 
which they are now printed, the whole can be played as a Suite, 


NEW MARCH. 


eS 


NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Depicatep TO THE KiNG OF Prussia 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s. Solo, and 4s, 6d. Duet. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


=. Vocal Waltz, “IL BALLO,” Valse Bril- 
\ lante, for Voice and Piano, composed expressly for and dedicated to Mdile, 
Liebhart by F. Scurra, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The above charming Waltz has been sung with distinguished success by 
Malls. Liebhart. 

















ARITA. A Ballad. By the New Composer, Rosauing. 
Sung by Miss S. Pyne, and Miss Lucy Egerton (of the Bayswater Academy 
of Music). Price 3s, 
London: Duncay Davisow & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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— 


ROSSINI. 
ROSSINI’S FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


Three Sacred Choruses. 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN, WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 
BY HENRY SMART. 
3s, each. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





The complete Vocal Score of J. OrFeNBAcH's most popular Operetta, 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN” 
(FOR TWO SINGERS). 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 7s, 6d. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC BY BRISSAC. 


“VALSE DE BRAVOURE.” Played by Mrs. JOHN MACFARREN «sssssssseseees 
‘‘ CHAMOUNIX ” (Souvenir de la Suisse) 
Composed by JULES BRISSAC, 


“ Vatse DE Bravoure.”—As its name implies, this is a piece in the waltz measure, 
but written in the most brilliant style, and it is in fact a first-rate concert piece, with 
an elegant and striking theme that is unlike anything else that we can call to mind. 
Mrs. John Macfarren has been playing the “ Valse de Bravoure” with eminent suc- 
cess in her elegant entertainment, ‘* An Evening at the Pianoforte.”"—T7he Queen, 

“ Cuamounix ” (Souvenir de la Suisse).—This is a most excellent teaching piece, 
founded on a graceful Swiss melody. We recommend it especially fur teaching 
purposes, on account of the clearness of its design and the admirable construction of 
its passages, Which lie so well, that their practice is calculated to fusure a good 
position of the hand.—7he Queen, 

Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“DON CARLOS.” 











HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 
the PIANOFORTE of Veropi's ‘*‘ DON CARLOS,” are ON SALE at 
Dunoan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HAMLET.” 





HE VOCAL MUSIC and PIANOFORTE ARRANGE- 
MENTS of Amproise THomas’s New Opera, ‘* HAMLET," are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


“LE PREMIER JOUR DE BONHEDOR.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIO and the ARRANGEMENTS for 


the PIANOFORTE of Auper’s New Opera are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 





“THE SKYLARK,” 
SONG. 
Poetry by “THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD.” 


Music by WALTER HAY. 
Price 4s, 

“Settings of Hogg’s splendid song are as plentiful as blackberries, some of the 
best of our vomposers having tried their hand at it, Benedict, we believe, and 
Boucher, we know, have married this immortal verse to not unworthy strains, and 
now Mr, Hay enters the lists, not as a rival we will be bound, but as one of the noble 
brotherhood of song. Mr. Hay (we beg his pardon—Walter) has done some charm- 
ing bits in his time, as, for instance, his setting of ‘ Elaine,’ as seductive a piece of 
bitter-sweet as can be heard warbled in a long winter night, not to speak of ‘ When 
twilight wakes the star,’ an extremely graceful and fascinating composition. His 
Present effort is likely to add to his reputation, possessing as it does all the attributes 
Which conduce to popularity. These are a simple, straightforward melody, emi- 
hently suggestive of the spirit of the words, and an easy, flowing accompaniment, 
rendering the whole readily attainable by amateurs of moderate skill. In a word, 

The Skylark ’ deserves success, and, in circles of taste, will command it,"—Lddowe's 
Shrewsbury Journal, 
iesisiucinasienennasraet 


' THEODORE RITTER’S NEW CAPRICE. 
LES COURIERS,” Caprice pour Piano, Op. 40 Price 7s. 6d, 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE GEM OF THE SEASON. 
“LHS CLOCHETTEHS” 


IMPROMPTU BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par R. HOFFMAN. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 


THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) SMITH. 
THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


.1. “FAREWELL FOR EVER” (“ Fahrwohl auf immerdar"—E, Geibel). 
. “FIDELITY” (Ich bleibe treu""—C. Herlassohn), 
. * PARTED” (* Scheiden, Leiden ”"—E. Geibel). 
“THE REQUEST ” (* Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb”—E, Geibel). 
. “THE VICTORY OF SPRING” (“ Und als ich aufstand Frith am Tag ”"— 
E. Geibel), 
.6. * EVENING SOUNDS" (“Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck), 














Price, in ‘one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers, By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”"—Musical World. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 


(WITH ITALIAN WORDS). 
Melodia ., 








“SENZA TE.” Price 3s. 
“LA NATALE” és 
© INNO ALLA NOTTE” 
** APRILE.” Melodia “ as 
“ ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” Melodia 
“PRIMAVERA.” Melodia i rp an mr 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

NOTICE.—Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 
above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of * Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 


NEW WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 


“LE RENDEZVOUS,” Suite de Valses, pour Piano ., ., 
Ditto, as a Piano Duet .. 





Price 6s. 0d, 
“a aa Aa ae » 18, 6d, 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 

Lenion: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW NOCTURNE BY GOUNOD. 
“SOUVENANCE,” Nocturne pour Piano ‘a - es 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Price 6s. 





“COULEUR DE ROSE,” 
GALOP BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 

Price 4s, 


London: Duyocan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





‘**OH! BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES!” 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE, 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


on 


Grand Valse _... 
(Played at the Crystal Sates ond at the sataioal L onto ‘Concerts 
with immense success, ) 


(Just Published) 


Bouquet de Fleurs, 
Morgeau de Salon 


Second Valse. 
Pas de Charge. 
Il tramonte del Sole 

Il folletto, Galop de Concert ... 
Un Sogno d’'Amore, Nocturne 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). 
Una notte d’Estate, Nocturne 
Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves ..- 
Mergellina. Barearole ... 

La Harpe. 
Souvenir d'Italie. 
La Gaite. Scherzo 
The Fairy’s Reverie a 
La Mandoline. Etude Caracteristique 
Oh dear! what can the matter be? 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). Ist Set 
98 Waltz - ss 
Non e ver. "Brilliantly Tenet’ 

Bloom is on the Rye, Prilliantly Teed 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed 


Une Perle, Morgeau de Salon ... 


Transcription Variée 


Romance ‘ie 
Nocturne ... 


Transcribed 


PPP PP PPP POPP EP POR PRP PP PO 
oSooococooocoocooooococoaooococoocco 





Grand Valse, Arranged as a Duet 
Quadrille Brillante. lor Piano as Duets 
Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano a quatre mains 


Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani). Duet 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Romanza 


anor 
ooo & 


Tornera. 
Ma cosa vuoi da me, 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). 
La Pesca (Canzone). 
Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno . 
Il farfallone. 
Non e ver (Romanza). 
VOGLIA 
Non torno meee t). 


VOGLIA 


Lo scapato. 


Seanad atta... 
Sung by Mdlle. ceased _— 
Sung by Mr. Lewis Tuomas ... 


Sung by Signor frrranit 


Sung by Signori Cnieee e Cara- 
Sung by Signori Cranarra e Cara- 


Sung by Mr. Sanriey 


LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 





9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


METZLER & 60.5 PUBLICATIONS. 
“EXETER HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. XIV., VOL. 4, FOR MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Song, “In the Wilderness” «+. Henry Smart, 
2. Pianoforte Piece, “‘ The Harp of David *?,... Immanuel Liebich, 
3. Song, ‘Lord, help us” rome «+ Elizabeth Philp, 
4. Hymn for Easter G. A. Macfarren, 
5. Sunday Evenings at the iennanbens tlhe. 13) E. F. Rimbault, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 











NOTICE.—Vols. I., IT., and III. of “ Exeter Hall” are now ready, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 


KUHE'S 
TWELVE PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


IN THE 


FORM OF EXERCISES. 


The uninteresting nature of many of the Exercises and Studies given to Pupils, 
with the view of strengthening their fingers and improving their style, is very often 
the reason of their being disregarded altogether or played in such a dull, spiritless 
way, as to fail entirely in their object. ‘Ihe set of Pieces now issued has been most 
carefully prepared by Mr. Kuhe to obviate this difficulty, and it is hoped will prove 
useful to Masters, as well as attractive to their Pupils. Each subject has been spe- 
cially chosen as the best fittedt o the Exercise which it is intended to illustrate. 


1. Romance from Mehul's “ Joseph,” 
EXERCISE ON THE TREMOLANDO. 
2. "I'were Vain to Tell (celebrated Swiss Air), 
EXeErcisE oN Repeated Noves, 
8. Duetto, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
EXERCISE ON THE STACCATO, 
4, Oft in the Stilly Night, 
EXeErcise oN THE LEGATO. 
5. Robin Adair, 
EXercIse ON THE SHAKE, 
6. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 
Exercise oN Grace Norss, 
7. The Blue Bells of Scotland, 
EXERCISE ON SCALES, 
8. Casta Diva, 
Exercise ON THE CANTABILE. 
9. The Russian Hymn, 
Exercise on Reversep Posrrions. 
10, Chorus from “Tl Flauto Magico,” 
Exercise on Tuirps. 
11, Ah! che la Morte, 
Exercise on ARPEGGIOS, 


12, Charlie is my Darling, 
EXERCISE ON OCTAVES, 








Price 2s, 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 


6d. each. 











METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W 
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NOW READY, 


CHAPPELL’ 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


FOR MARCH, 


WHICH CONTAINS A SERIES OF 


TWENTY SONGS 


BY 


FRANZ SCHUBERT, 


ENTITLED THE 


PAIR MAID OF THE MILE 


The German Words by Muller, English Translation by 
Clarina Macfarren. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anp F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 


CHAPPELL 
Ol English Ditties. 


Just Published, 


PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 








CONTAINING 
Cease your Funning, 
Sweet Nelly. 
John Dory. 
The Countryman’s Account. 
All Flowers of the Broom. 
Here's a health unto his Majesty, 


Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here's to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPHLIL & CoO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





NEW SACRED WORKS 


ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 


SING, 0 HEAVENS. 


ANTHEM FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Price 3s.; Parts, ls. 





| WILL WORSHIP TOWARD THY 
HOLY TEMPLE. 


ANTHEM FOR FESTIVALS. 


Price 3s.; Parts, ls. 


“| SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN 
TO-NIGHT. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, by BEN JONSON. 


Price ls. 





“A HYMN OF THE HOME-LAND. 


FROM “GOOD WORDS.” 


Price Is. 





“REJOICE IN THE LORD. 


ANTHEM. 
Price 1s. 





* Cheap editions of these, for Choirs, 3d. each. 


LONDON: 
BOOSEY & CO. HOLLES STREET. 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. — 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” | Consolation in Sorrow. Elégie 

Pas de Sabots. Morceau caractcristique 
Sous la Fenétre. Serenade ... 

Valse de Fascination 





Mendelssohn's 
Paraphrase de Concert... me sion 
Féte Cham pétre. Morceau brillant us = 
La Favorita. Fantaisie brillante sur !Opeéra de Donizetti... 
Eventide, Andante sae a6 Maypole Dance 
Happy Memories. Morceau de Salon aah ae Chant des Oiseaux oe gs 
Com’ ® gentil. Fantaisie-ctude on the melody from Don Pas- Oberon. Grand Fantasia on Weber’s Opera 
The Fairy Queen. Galop de Concert 
Féte Hongroise. Mazurka a8 
Pritre des Pélérins. ‘Tableau Musical 
Don Giovanni, Fantasia on Mozart's Opera 
Réve Angélique. Berceuse ... ; 
The Spinning Wheel. Spinnlied ... 
Troisitme Tarentelle Marche des Tambours. Morceau Militaire 
Evening Shadows, Reverie ae spe sep sae Golden Bells. Caprice de Concert 
Lucrezia Borgia. Fantaisie de concert sur [Opéra de Doni- Une Nuit Etoilée. Serenade 
zetti ies sine Lg Pas Redoublé. Morceau Brillant ; , 
Sylvan Scenes. Characteristic piece... Martha. Grand Fantasia on Flotow’s Opera ... ove 
Eloquence. Melody ee Les Huguenots. Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s Opera 
Memories of Home. Romance _... wes oe La Harpe Eolienne. Morceau de Salon 
L’Arc-en-ciel. Morceau Elégant — bai Le Jet d’Eau. Morceau brillant aes 
Fra Diavolo. Fantaisie brillante sur Opéra d’Auber Morning Dewdrops. Ditto... 
Guillaume Tell. Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera we éee Fairy Whispers, Nocturne ... 
Etude de Concert . pi des ye soe ces Deuxiéme Tarentelle *° ee 
L’Ange du Foyer (‘The Angel of Home). Melodie variée Gaieté de Coeur. Grand Brilliant Waltz 
Réminiscence de Bruges (Le Carillon), Esquisse Rippling Waves. Characteristic Piece 
The Storm at Sea. A Mu«sical Picture Une nuit @Eté. Ditto ae dss 
Norma. Fantaisie sur ’Opera de Bellini Feu de Joie. Morceau de Salon 
The Austrian Hymn. (Haydn), Fantaisie Une Perle de Varsovie. Polonaise 
Harmonies du Soir. Morceau Elegant aw ee L’Oiseau de Paradis. Morceau de Salon... 
Orphée aux Enfers, Grand Fantasia on Ottenbach’s popu- Chanson Russe. Romance ... vue res 
lar Operetta — ma Za ra es Fandango. Morceau caractéristique ... aes 
Orphée aux Enfers. Second Fantasia on Offenbach’s Ope- Masaniello. Grand Fantasia on Auber’s Opera 
4 Danse Napolitaine. Morceau de Concert 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

* Pas Redoublé. Morceau brillant... ing ate 
Martha, Grand Fantasia on Flotow’s Opera ... a 
Les Huguenots. Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer's Opera 
La Harpe Eolienne, Morceau de Salon .,, sve 
Le jet d’Eau. Morceau brillant... ee eee 
Morning Dewdrops. Ditto a $e eee 
Gaieté de Cceur. Grand brilliant Waltz 
L’Oiseau de Paradis. Morceau de Salon ... 
Masaniello. Grand Fantasia on Auber’s Opera 
Danse Napolitaine. Morceau de Concert .., 
Arditi’s Kellogg Valse ees see ove 


From “THE QUEEN,” April 6th. 

The rapidity with w nich this gentleman has succeeded in making a reputation is one of the most remarkable circumstances in 
the annals of muvical publication, and one, as far we know, without any precedent. Seven years ago, or thereabouts, Mr, Sydney 
Bmith produced his first piece, ‘La Harpe Eolienne,” a piece that had the frequent advantage of the author’s own brilliant 
performance at tho Crystal Palace and elsewhere, and thenceforward, that which was certainly anything but a name in musical 
circles before, became at once famous, This popularity has gone on increasing, until the name of Sydney Smith has become a 
synonym for success; and we verily believe a far larger proportion of the civilized community associate with it the idea of brilliant 
pianoforte music than recal by it the works and deeds of the worthy divine and the doughty hero who were likewise so distin- 
guished. Wearcat no loss to necount for this success, and, what is more, we are quite disposed to regard it as entirely merited. 
In the first place, a pleasing and healthy vein cf melody is to be found in almost everything Mr. Smith brings before the public; 
he writes like a musician, and, moreover, added to a capital knowledge of the instrument for which he writes, and its capabilities, 
he evinces taste and fancy in his passages, and thus ensures the best possible effect. Indeed, it may be said that no music of its 
class is of so broad, end, shall we add, modern a character. AWe ow 28 quite satisfied that his success is not a mere thing of 
the moment, but that it will prove as lasting as it is well deserve A BY 
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quale ; for the left hand only ... — oe ae ase 
Evening Rest,  Perceuse bas sie 5a 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. Paraphrase 
Bright Hours. Caprice dav oon 
Sleigh Bells. A Canadian Reminiscence 
The Cloister. Meditation 
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Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, Paraphrase ( 
The Fairy Queen. Galop de Concert 

Norma. Grand Fantasia on Bellini’s Opera ix ~ 
Orphée aux Enfers, Grand Fantasia on Offenbach’s popu- 
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lar Operetta ee ai oy oie eee vine 
Valse de Fascination 
Maypole Dance are a sie eee 
Don Giovanni. Fantasia on Mozart's Opera 
Marche des Tambours, Morceau Militaire 
Golden Bells = Caprice de Concert 
Une nuit Etoilée. Serenade ... 
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